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NECESSARY.”—Democratic Cry. 
, have abundance, are in perfect health, and at peace with everybody, etc.—Hum!—Well, madam, 


“A CHANGE IS 


“You say that you are prosperous, happy, content 


in my hands, and we'll soon CHANGE all that!” 


Doctor DEMocrACY. 


yOu put your case 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


- 


HArRrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE No. 45, éssued Sep- 
tember 7, contains “ Wally, the Wreck-Boy,” a 
story of shipwreck on the Northern coast, by 
FRANK TAYLOR, élustrated ; Chapter Fifteen of 
“The Moral Pirates,’ in which, with a grand 
explosion, the camp is destroyed, and the pirates 
are forced to bring their trip to an end, illustrated ; 
“ Entertaining Friends,” the first of a series of 
“ Bits of Advice,” by AUNT MARJORIE PRECEPT ; 
“ Homes of the Farming Ants ;” Chapter Nine 
of Lossina’s “ Story of the American Navy,” il- 
lustrated; one of MARY DENSEL’S charming 


stories for school-girls, entitled “ In September” ; 


“ What the Babies Said,” a lesson for mothers, and 
a story for children; a page of Fingles, by SHER- 
BonneER, é//ustrated by JESSIE CURTIS; 


page of Wiggles; a full-page illustration of the 


pleasures of the sea-side ; a beautiful engraving 
by SHEPPARD, entitled “ Getting Acquainted 
Nonsense Rhymes, illustrated ; poems, puzzles, a@ 
full Post-office Box, the announcement of our new 
serial, and other attractions. 


-SECTIONALISM AND 
NATIONALISM. 


HE only document that we have seen 
which is in any proper sense a Demo- 
cratic argument in this election is a letter 
of Mr. JOHN POooL’s, of North Carolina, an 
old HENRY CLAY Whig of that State, and 


“more recently a Senator in Congress “in 


affiliation with the Republican party.” | Mr. 
Poo. says that in his judgment the great 
issue is that of nationality against section- 
alism, and that now when there are two 
candidates, “the one striving to be elected 
by a sectional vote, and the other basing 
no hopes of an election except upon votes 
from both sections, one seeking a sectional 
triumph, the other a national,” he will, in 
short, vote for General HANcocK. This ex- 
tract is an illustration of the want of can- 
dor in the letter. The fact is that the only 
hope of General HANCOCK’s election lies in 
a perfectly solid section, and a section made 
solid by fraud and violence. Without that 
fraud and violence which after fifteen years 
have finally suppressed a large part of the 
Republican vote in Mr. Poow’s section of 
the country, General GARFIELD’s election by 
a national vote would be overwhelming. 
Mr. Poow’s argument is absolutely futile, 
unless he can show that the vote in the 
Southern States is freely cast and honestly 
counted, and that neither he nor anybody 
else can show. The proof of the contrary 
is conclusive. What he says now was said 
in 1560. It was urged that Mr. LINcoLN 
was not a national candidate because he 
had no support in the Southern States. 
But. he had no support in the Southern 
States because the Democrats would have 
murdered his supporters. Nor can Mr. 
Poot and his Democratic friends pretend 
to parallel the alleged coercion of his work- 
men by some proprietor in a Northern State 
with the wholesale violent repression of an 
entire vote in the Southern States. Mr. 
POOL is, we hope, unjust to himself, as he 
certainly insults the common-sense of intel- 
ligent Republicans who are no more vin- 
dictive or sectional than he, when he as- 
shumes that the solidity of his section, which 
is the basis of Democratic hope in this elec- 
tion, is legitimate or honest. 

From the passage of the Black Codes, in- 
cluding the yagrant and contract laws— 
codes enforced by the vast and efficient ter- 
rorism known as the Ku-Klux Klan—down 
to the bulldozing of 1876, and the still more 
recent tissue ballots, the policy of Mr. Poow’s 
section has been to establish the old Demo- 
cratic slave-holding dogma that this is a 
white man’s government. As Mr. MARTEN, 
a Southern Democratic orator in Vermont, 
recently said, the Southern whites having 
obtained some forty electoral votes and 
votes in Congress upon the bdsis of the col- 
ored population, propose to hold those votes, 
that is, to nullify the colored suftrage. 
This has been the steady policy of “the 
South”—that is, the white Democrats in the 
Southern States—since the war. The Ku- 
Klux Klan, the organized system of terror, 
has largely aecomplished its purpose. We 
do not now hear of many “ outrages,” in the 
old sense. Naturally not. Order reigns in 
Warsaw, and by the familiar methods. The 
terror has done its work. The shot-gun has 
yielded in due order to the tissue ballot. 
But the shot-gun stands within reach; the 
Ku-Klux could be rallied again at once upon 
the least pretense, and “the South” is solid 
only because of the general system known 
as Ku-Klux, and not, as Mr. Poo” says, be- 
cause of Republican oppression. He knows, 


undoubtedly, that Republican reconstruc- 
tion was not vindictive, but equitable. He 
knows, or ought to know, that to abandon 
the freedmen to the Black Codes, the va- 
grant laws, and the contract laws, with- 
out the ballot, would have been a national 
crime second only to slavery. He knows 
certainly that the Republican settlement 
of the war was unprecedented in history for 
mildness and equity. There were no execu- 
tions or confiscations. Nothing whatever 
was required but a guarantee of justice; and 
if the suffrage was prematurely conferred, 
it was because the white Democrats who 
complain of it made it indispensable. That 
they have nullified it by force and fraud 
only shows how deep and vital and malig- 
nant was the spirit which confronted Re- 
publican reconstruction. Even Mr. Poot, 
however, is compelled to do homage to the 
patriotism of that policy. He admits that it 
was “the triumph of the more moderate over 
the more extreme sentiments of Congress,” 
and he says that he vainly tried to persuade 
“the South” to accept it “promptly and in 
good faith.” Had “the South” done so, he 
says, the sorrows that followed would have 
been avoided. 

Mr. PooL, of course, here “gives away” his 
whole case. The white Democrats of the 
Southern States did not accept in good faith 
the measures that they pretended to accept. 
The basis of reconstruction was equal suf- 
frage, and equal suffrage they have prevent- 
ed and destroyed. In other words, by illicit 
and inhuman means, and despite the law, 
they have done all that they possibly could 
do to nullify and reverse reconstruction upon 
a fundamental point while the national Gov- 
ernment was Republican, and they now com- 
plain because it is feared that they might 
attempt to nullify and reverse other essen- 
tial points if they should obtain complete 
control of the executive and legislative pow- 
er. It is this perfectly logical and legiti- 
mate apprehension which holds the Repub- 
lican party together, and makes a practical- 
ly solid North, not by crime and terror, but 
by intelligent perception and conviction. 
If the white citizens of the Southern States 
had shown that they accepted in good faith 
—as Mr. Poot admits that they did not, and 
as some amiable and loyal men, like the late 
General BARTLETT, in this part of the coun- 
try, assumed that they did accept—the prin- 
ciple of reconstruction, both of the war par- 
ties would have disappeared. We do not 
think, indeed, that it was’ to be expected, 
and we have never been surprised at the 
result. But nothing could be more unfound- 
ed than the_assertion that the Republicans 
have compelled the solidity of “the Soyth,” 
that is, of the white voters. If, indeed, they 
had left the freedmen to the Black Codes, 
the old Democratic leaders who made those 
codes, instead of calling Republicans sec- 
tional because they insisted upon an equal 
ballot, would have called them sectional 
because they would not compensate slave- 
owners and pension rebel soldiers. “There 
is no greater treachery to the principles es- 
tablished by the war—and not less treachery 
because it is the act of well-meaning but 
shallow persons—than the assertion that to 
alarm the country against the control of the 
government by those who have nullified the 
right of suffrage in the Southern States is 
to revive old hates and agitate settled is- 
sues. The only sectionalism which threat- 
ens the country is not that of a party which 
demands that the right of every citizen to 
vote freely shall be everywhere respected 
and protected, but that which makes the 
States lately in rebellion against the gev- 
ernment “solid” by force and fraud and 
indescribable crimes, in order to obtain con- 
trol of the government. If Mr. Poo. wish- 
es to abate sectionalism, let him and his 
friends continue their efforts to persuade 
“the South” to accept in good faith the 
principle of reconstruction, and to cease to 
suppress the colored vote. 


NEW YORK IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


THE political situation in New York is of 
great importance, as without New York the 
Democrats can not hope for success. No- 
where is their party more seriously divided, 
and the recent action of its State Committee 
in calling a State Convention becomes very 
interesting. Perhaps our readers out of the 
State may be glad of some explanation of 
its significance. The Democratic feud is 
between Mr. TILDEN and the “regulars” on 
one side, and Mr. JoHN KELLY and Tam- 
many Hall upon the other, and it turns 
upon the patronage of office in the city of 
New York. The feeling is so bitter that 
Mr. KELLY and Tammany Hall declared last 
year before the State Convention that if 
Governor ROBINSON were renominated they 
would bolt. He was renominated, and they 
bolted, diverting 77,000 votes from the reg- 
ular Democratic ticket. The bolters held 
a separate Convention in the spring of this 
year, and sent a separate delegation to Cin- 
cinnati, where they defeated the nomina- 


tion of Mr. TILDEN by showing that it would 
undoubtedly cause the loss of New York. 
When they had succeeded in defeating Mr. 
TILDEN the bolters vociferously greeted the 
nomination of General HANCOCK, and Mr. 
JoHN KELLY, whom the Convention had at 
first excluded, became its hero at the end. 
Returning,to New York, Tammany Hall held 
a ratification meeting, in which the regu- 
lars would not unite, and the regulars sub- 
sequently held a meeting, at which Mr. TIL- 
DEN presided, and at which Tammany Hall 
did not appear. | 

Encouraged by his success in adopting 
DANTON’s motto—audacity—Mr. KELLY a 
few weeks since issued a call for a State 
Convention to nominate a Chief Judge of 
Appeals. The regulars did not desire a Con- 
vention. But their Committee was sum- 
moned, and a letter from Mr. KELLY was 
read announcing that if a Convention were 
regularly called, with a certain understand- 
ing which he stated, he would withdraw his 
own call. The Committee acquiesced, and 
the Convention is called. Mr. JOHN KELLY, 
therefore, within a few months, has defeated 
the regular candidate of his party for the 
Governorship, he has prevented Mr. Ti1- 
DEN’s nomination for the Presidency, and 
he has imposed his will upon the regular 
organization of his party. He has become, 
what TWEED was ten years ago, the practi- 
cal master of the Democratic party in New 
York. He has entirely routed Mr. TILDEN, 
who was considered to be the ablest Demo- 
cratic politician in the country. He holds 
the Democratic vote in New York, without 
which General HANCOCK has no chance of 
election, and that vote will be cast for Gen- 
eral HANCOCK only upon such conditions as 
Mr. KELLY chooses to dictate. 

This result, has been accomplished not so 
much by ability as by sheer audacity. The 
KELLY following is composed of what is 
known as the Irish Catholic vote in the 
State, and of old Democrats, like Judge 
PARKER, of Albany, who are bitterly hostile 
to Mr. TILDEN. The alliance which has 
been now apparently made is one of mutual 


distrust, and the figures of recent elections 


therefore become interesting. In 1876 Mr. 


TILDEN carried the State by about 32,000 


majority; this included the “ independ- 
ent” vote. In 1879 the united Democratic 
majority was about 15,000; this included 
the “independent” vote, and that of many 
Republicans who voted for Governor Ros- 
INSON. This year the vote that was not 
cast last year will come out, and that is Re- 
publican. The whole new Presidential vote 
will be cast, and that will be largely Re- 
publican. The whole “independent” vote 
will be Republican. 
publicans of last year will vote for GaR- 
FIELD, and there are some thousands of 
Democrats who will hesitate to acknowl- 
edge Mr. JOHN KELLY as supreme “ boss.” 
If to this is added the universal disinclina- 
tion to change, and the distrust of the Dem- 
ocratic party which the last three years 
have re-awakened, it is plain that the prob- 
abilities of success in New York are with 
the Republicans, who, for this election, have 
no internal differences whatever. 


THE PLAIN ISSUE. 


As the campaign proceeds it is evident 
that its true significance is more and more 
clearly seen. The hurra that was attempt- 
ed over HANCOCK as a Union General was 
meant to confuse the situation. The as- 
sumption that his nomination proved the 
harmony that was at hand was the mere 
“shove” of desperate political gamblers. 
The argument that, because he is not a 
horse thief, he is peculiarly fitted to be 
President, has been silenced by universal 
contempt. On the other hand, the asser- 
tion that General GARFIELD ought to be in 
the Penitentiary, that he reeks with official 
corruption, and that he undoubtedly mur- 
dered his grandmother, is also practically 
abandoned. The man who after twenty 
years of public life, and with every kind of 
opportunity for illicit money-making, is still 
@ poor man, is not, the kind of person to 
whom such slanders stick. As the cam- 
paign proceeds, the issue is seen to be join- 
ed, not between the relative personal qual- 
ities of the candidates, but between the 
principles, history, and spirit of the two 
great parties. 

There are undoubtedly many Democrats 
who were Union men during the war who 
see with apprehension that they are now 
voting with those against whom they were 
then fighting, and who must wonder wheth- 
er their opponents are really different be- 
cause they have been beaten, and whether, 
if théy have changed their views, the fact 
of the change makes it desirable to commit 
the government to their control. There are 
such Democrats who rejoice to believe that 
the State of New York will be carried by 
their party. We do not agree; but do they 
reflect what that means, if it be assumed 
that such a result implies HaNcocr’s elec- 


The protesting Re- | 


| 


tion? We are not of those who suppose 
that the country will be ruined if the Dem. 
ocratic party succeeds. We have learned 
that this country is not easily ruined. But 
because we do not suppose that a war with 
England would destroy us, we do not there- 
fore think a war with England desirable 
The country would certainly survive ‘ 
Democratic victory. But is that a reason 
for favoring such a victory? Is it a reason 
for contemptuous indifference? « War 
Democrats” opposed secession Democrats in 
1861. They vote with them in 1880, They 
opposed them in 1861 because they held 
views of State and national rights which 
justified a resort to arms. The secession 
Democrats do not now propose to enforce 
their views by arms, but do they any the 
less hold them, and are they views which 
promise a wiser and better administration 
of the government ? 

Nobody now threatens secession or a war 
to dissolve the Union. ‘That is understood. 
But those “war Democrats” who read the 
papers are aware that the principles upon 
which secession was justified were main- 
tained by the Democratic party in the extra 
session of Congress two years ago as a rea- 
son for refusing appropriations for the elec- 
tion laws. In other words, the same doc- 
trines which were professed as a plea for 
dissolving the government by force were 
urged as an argument for stopping it. Now 
is the fact that a party holds views which 
are essentially subversive of the govern- 
ment a good reason for intrusting the gov- 
ernment to its control? Tothe remark that 
it is ridiculous to suppose that half the peo- 
ple of this country are hostile to its govern- 
ment there are two replies: one is that 
there is no doubt whatever that a few years 
ago half of them proved that they were so; 
and the other is that the views recently 
stated by them are the views by which se- 
cession was justified. The question is not 
whether the party which holds such views 
will attempt to enforce them in any way, 
but whether there is anything to be gained 
for the country by calling such a party to 
power. The Demgerats of whom we speak 
see the condition of the country, and they 
know the conduct of this Administration. 
Is it an Administration which is or has been 
unjust to apy-intérest or section or person? 
Has it been extravagant, dishonest, or dis- 
reputable in any way? Is not the prosper- 
ous industrial and financial situation of the 
country due in great part to its sound views 
and its efficient conduct of affairs? Is any- 
thing which is really for the advantage of 
the country likely to be gained by prevent- 
ing the substantial continuation of this Ad- 
ministration, and substituting for it that of 
a party whose doctrines were announced in 
the extra session, and whose leaders were 
war Democrats on the wrong side? 


JUDGE FOLGER. 


THERE is universal Republican acquies- 
cence in New York in the nomination of 
CHARLES J. FOLGER as Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. He is a gentleman whose 
ability and character and experience admi- 
rably qualify him for the position, and he 
would have been nominated by acclamation 
had a Convention been called. Judge Fot- 
GER, & dozen years ago, was one of the ablest 
Republican leaders in the State, and it was 
supposed that his brilliant political career, 
already begun, would be prosperously con- 
tinued. When he abandoned the political 
for the judicial arena, however, with his 
characteristic good sense he did so wholly. 
He has not been dabbling in polities since, — 
and soiling the ermine with suspicion, and ; 
public confidence in him is so great that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of his elec- 
tion. If the Republican party, as we said 
last week of Mr. Potts, were always resolved 
to make such nominations, it would be al- 
ways a harmonious party. 

There is something to be said about the 
assumption by the State Committee of the 
authority to nominate. It is undoubtedly 
true that the party sentiment was unall- 
mous, and that a Convention would have 
disturbed the national campaign, nor could 
there be any suspicion of hidden motives S° 
far as the nomination is concerned. But 
there should have been a positive disclaim- 
er upon the part of the Committee of any 
intention to create a precedent, and a dis- 
tinct avowal that they were exercising pow- 
ers not conferred, relying, as they certainly 
might rely, upon the unanimous feeling ° 
the party at its next Convention to condone 
the act. This would have been a mere form, 
indeed. But government is form. All ~ 
ercise of power is form. “Your Majesty 
self is but a ceremony.” | 

The preamble of the resolution of nomi- 
nation states that “the general sense of the 
party is opposed to a Convention,” and the 
resolution declares the nomination to be 
made “in compliance with the sentiment 
of the Republican party.” Both statements 
are true. But shall the State Committee 
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decide when the sentiment of the party de- 
sires a Convention, and when it desires that 
the Committee shall act for the party? Are 
not State Committees deciding a great many 
things by mere assumption? The tempo- 


‘rary organization of a Convention, for in- 


stance, under our usages, may be of vital 
importance. The State Committee has 
taken that matter out of the hands of the 
delegates.. But if the Committee should 
decide not only to organize the Convention, 
but whether there should be a Conven- 
tion—? The Republican party has not au- 
thorized the State Committee to announce 
its “general sense” in regard to Conven- 
tions, nor its “sentiment” in respect to nom- 
inations to high office, and this should be 
remembered. We do not complain, but we 


-yemind. ‘Fwo years ago it was proposed 


that the State Committee should dispense 
with the Convention. This year it has dis- 
pensed withit. Now if there are objections 
to party government by a Convention, how 
much more forcible are the same objections 
to party government by a State Committee! 
While all Republicans willingly acquiesce 
in the assumption of power by the Commit- 
tee in this instance, and unreservedly sup- 
port its admirable nomination, they should 
certainly take care, by action at the next 
Convention, to prevent such assumption 
from being drawn into a precedent. 


GENERAL GARFIELD AND 
“HARPER’S WEEKLY.” 

‘‘ Mr. Eprtor,—How can you reconcile the present 
support of General GarFieLp by Hagprr’s WEEKLY 
with the views of him which it expressed in 1873? 

A REPUBLICAN,” 

HaRPER’S WEEKLY has never entertained 
or expressed any other opinion of General 
GARFIELD than that of perfect confidence in 
his honor, and of admiration for his ability 
and public services. The views of this jour- 
nal, as we had occasion to state six years ago, 
are to be found in its editorial columns, and 
those columns will be searched in vain for 
any word of distrust of a man whom friends 
and foes cordially respect. 

During the progress of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier investigation the WEEKLY commented 
upon it from time to time, saying that the 
character of Mr. GARFIELD and others must 
be their sure defense until some offense was 
proved. When Congress took action upon 
the POLAND report, the WEEKLY, assuming 
the report to be correct, and without know- 
ing Mr. GARFIELD’s explanation, condemned 
Congress for moral cowardice in substitut- 
ing censure for expulsion in the case of 
AMES and BROOKS, and in passing without 
notice the case of members inculpated by a 
report which it had accepted. But when 
General GARFIELD published his conclusive 
explanation, HARPER’S WEEKLY said, on the 
23th of June, 1873, and in perfect accordance 
with all that it has ever said or thought of 
him: 

“Mr. Garrretp has laid his defense before the peo- 
ple, and it is probable that a large majority of his 
countrymen will rejoice to pronounce a verdict in fa- 
vor of one who has always borne a high reputation, 
and whose traducers are plainly unworthy of belief.... 
But Mr. Garrixup’s defense against the charge of his 
assailants was hardly needed. His character was a 
sufficient shield. His political life has covered him 
with honor, and not all the rancor of the enemies of 
freedom can deprive him of the esteem and gratitude 
of his countrymen,” 

This was the opinion of General GARFIELD 
expressed by HARPER’S WEEKLY in 1873, and 
it is that which it expresses in 1880. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF REPUBLICAN CLUBS. 


_ THE National Republican Club Conven- 
tion, which is called to meet at Indianapo- 
lis on the 15th of September, will be one of 
the most interesting and significant politic- 
al gatherings of the year. Its object is to 
increase the number and membership of 
such clubs, and as they are now composed 
of the most active young Republicans evéry- 
where, the Convention will represent espe- 
cially the spirit and enthusiasm of the party. 

It is, indeed, by local clubs that the great 
part of the business of the campaign is car- 
ried on. National, State, and County com- 
mittees have their essential part in the 
party work, but the sub-soiling, the can- 
Vassing, the house-to-house and man-by-man 
Work, is most efficiently done by the neigh- 


~ borhood organizations of clubs. They dis- 


tribute documents, they hold meetings, they 
foster the spirit and ardor which give a 
happy impetus to the campaign, and they 
bring the effective work into every school 
district. In several States “ Young Men’s 
Republican Clubs” are already organized as 
permanent schools of political instruction, 
and it is by such a club that the proposed 
Convention is called in Indiana, but every 
®rganized club in the country, whether per- 
manent or temporary, is requested to send 
one delegate, properly authenticated, to the 
Convention, 

Such a meeting also can not fail to have 
an excellent effect upon the election in In- 


diana, which is one of the most important 


| of the year. The evidence of Republican 


unity and enthusiasm which the Conven- 
tion will afford will be most inspiring to 
the Republicans of the State in which it 
will be held, and the friendly intercourse 
of fellow-laborers from every part of the 
vineyard will certainly be of the greatest 


service in cheering them for the gathering 


of the ripened fruit in November. 


GENERAL SHERMAN AND 
GENERAL HANCOCK. 


THE correspondence between General 
SHERMAN and General Hancock during the 
winter of 1876, when the Presidential elec- 
tion was in doubt, shows that there was no 
intention to misuse the arnf¥, or to make it 
an independent agent in the settlement of 
the difficulty. Indeed, nothing can be bet- 
ter than the. simple, clear, and direct com- 
prehension of the situation shown by Gen- 
eral SHERMAN, who is evidently the master- 


-mind, as he was the official superior, in the 


correspondence. 

Of course, since the first mention of his 
name in a nominating Convention, General 
HANCOCK has had the bee in his bonnet. In 
his letter of the 28th of December, 1876, from 
Carondelet, Missouri, in which he informs 
General SHERMAN of the responsibility 
which will devolve upon him in a certain 
contingency, there is nothing remarkable 
but, his dogmatism in regard to a subject 
upon which the greatest constitutional com- 
mentators agree that nothing is settled. To 
this letter and its suggested possible action 
General SHERMAN replies decisively that in 
the matter of the Presidential election of- 
ficers of the army are not required to do 
anything but recognize him to be President 
whom the lawfully constituted authorities 
declare to be so. This is admirably said. 
There is nothing between such a position 
and revolution. 

The tone of General SHERMAN’s letters is 
as purely patriotic as that of WASHINGTON’S 
would have been under the same circum- 
stances, and the correspondence gives him 
a new title to the confidence of the country. 
General HANCOCK’s letters, with the excep- 
tion of that from Carondelet, are unimpor- 
tant, showing a certain taste for political 
guessing, but certainly no intention to use 
military force unlawfully. If such a pur- 
pose could be established, General Han; 
CocK would disappear as a candidate, and 
be branded as a public criminal. Fortu- 
nately it is not mdispensable to prove a 


candidate to be a traitor and a scoundrel in 


order to show that the public welfare would 
not be promoted by his election to the Pres- 
idency. 


GENERAL MYER. 


Even those who had but a slight personal ac- 


quaintance with General Myer must have deeply | 


regretted the news.of his death. He had won a 
unique reputation as the founder and organizer 
of the remarkable Weather Service—a branch of 
the public service which has proved to be of im- 
mense benefit. The whole system of observa- 
tion, transmission, and calculation was the con- 
ception of General Myer, who was commissioned 
in 1854 as assistant surgeon in the army, and 
rose to be Chief Signal Officer during the war, 
and was recently made Brigadier-General. 

His early years were passed in Buffalo, a city 
to which he always gladly returned, in which he 
was married, and where he died. He was strict- 
ly “a self-made man,” but also a quiet, urbane 
gentleman, whose house in Washington was one 
of the pleasant houses. He was “ Old Probabili- 
ties,” although apparently a young and active 
man. A warm and generous tribute to him in 
the Buffalo Express says: 


‘“‘This nickname, however, 80 significant as it was 
of the later work of his life, and used almost as a term 
of endearment, was really a palpable misnomer to all 
who were personally acquainted with General Myer. 
At his untimely taking off he was but fifty-two years 
old, and perhaps the youngest-looking man of his years 
within the knowle ge of any of his friends. Few 
would have placed him at much over forty. Tall 
erect, soldierly in bearing, handsome, with a fair an 
ruddy countenance, he was a man of mark in whatev- 
er company he was found, and probably no one would 


have dreamed of calling him ‘ old.’” 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 


In a recent speech in Vermont, Vice-President 
WHee er alluded humorously to his office, say- 
ing that his shrunken and attenuated frame (the 
Vice-President is an exceedingly “stalwart” Re- 
publican) showed how onerous were his official 
duties, which consisted mainly in keeping the ob- 
streperous Senators from Vermont in order in 
the Senate-Chamber. He added that his severest 
ordeal was in church on Sunday, when the cler- 
gyman prayed for President, and cabinet, and 
Congress, and the Supreme Court, and Governors, 
and Legislatures, and, indeed, everybody and ev- 
erything but the Vice-President. Then, with a 
graceful turn, Mr. WHEELER happily ended his 
badinage by saying: 

‘“‘'The Vice-Presidency is a place of ‘great expecta- 
tions,’ rarely, alas! realized. It is getting late now for 
me to look for the occupation of the mansion covet- 
ed, I fear, by some more than the heavenly mansion— 
I mean the White House. While I have wasted away, 


like TaNneR, in my starved expectations, the Presi- 
dent, with all the cares of his = office, has actually 


increased his avoirdupois, and to-day there walks in 


all this broad land no sturdier specimen of physical 


and intellectual manhood than he. And he is going 
into retirement on the 4th day of March next with an 
eye undimmed in its lustre, which can look back upon 
fifty millions of happy, prosperous people, at peace at 
home and abroad, whom he has led out of the morass 
of shifting, uncertain values to the solid standard 
ground of the world, and whom he has lifted out of 
the depths of financial depression to the heights of 
universal prosperity.” 


A GOOD PRECEDENT. 


WE see with pleasure that the Hon. Cuar.es 
R. SKINNER has been nominated for the fifth time 
for Member of Assembly by the Republicans of 
the First District of Jefferson County in New 
York. This is a just tribute to high personal 
character, and public service and ability. Mr. 
SKINNER’S constituency not only gratify them- 
selves by honoring their representative, but they 
undoubtedly find their advantage in his prolong- 
ed legislative experience. One session at Albany 
is generally devoted to “learning how,” and a 
man who is familiar with legislative duties can 
serve his constituency much more effectively than 
atyro. Mr. SKINNER is always conspicuous among 
the more independent and progressive members 
of the Assembly, and his good work for economy, 
with his forcible advocacy of biennial sessions, 
is not forgotten. The Legislature is the true 
arena of practice for public life, and it is to the 
Capitol that the State should naturally turn for 
her future political leaders. 


GENERAL DI CESNOLA. 


In the days of “charges,” so conspicuous a 
character as General D1 Cesnoia could hardly 
expect to escape. Mr. FEUARDENT, a noted deal- 
er in antiquities, has accused General D1 CesnoLa 
of a petty fraud, and the General responds in a 


_ letter addressed to the daily papers, as follows: 


“*Sr1r,—During my absence from New York an arti- 
cle appeared in the New York Herald, reproduced from 
the Art Amateur of this month, in which specific 
charges are made —— me by a Mr. FevaRpEnt, a 
dealer in antiquities in this city, to the effect that cer- 
tain sculptures of the Cesno.a collection belonging to 
this institution have been tampered with, and that 
others have been unintelligently restored. 

‘‘These charges I declare maliciously made, and ab- 
solutely without foundation in fact. 

“The trustees of the Museum, with but few excep- 
tions, are still in Europe or out of town, but as soon 
as they return to New York, and can meet for the trans- 
action of business, they will certainly cause a most 
thorough investigation of these charges to be made, as 
due not only to me, but to themselves, to the members 
of the corporation they represent, and to the public. 
Their ee in this community is such that when 
the result of their investigation is made public it will, 
I hope, put an end to such attacks, whether made from 
ignorance, from malice, or from interested motives. 

“*T am, sir, vor obedient servant, 
“L. P. nt Cesnoia 
“ Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
“New Yorx, August 26.” 


“TOM BROWN” IN TENNESSEE. 


Mr. Tomas Huaues, the “Tom Brown” at Ox- 
ford, has recently come to this country with some 
‘friends, all of whom are interested in a new land 
enterprise at the West. Their association owns 
about 400,000 acres charmingly situated in Ten- 
nessee, and remarkably rich in soil, timber, min- 
erals, and water-power. The capital of the com- 
pany is £150,000, and a town has been laid out 
and a hotel built. A road is building to connect 
the town with the Cincinnati Southern Railroad 
seven miles away, and a saw-mill and a brick- 
kiln are already erected. There has been a lib- 
eral reserve, for recreation, of parks, cricket 
grounds, and gardens, and it is intended that the 
community shall be distinctively Christian. 

The purpose of the association is to furnish 
desirable homes, not for “ the impoverished class,” 
but for tenant-farmers in England, and for the 
sons of gentry and well-to-do tradesmen and manu- 
facturers, to whom employment at home is large- 
ly barred; and the opening ceremonies are to 
take place on the 14th of September. We shall 
be very glad of an immigration of intelligent 
English people, but“we should think it would be 
hard to start the sons of well-to-do tradesmen to- 
ward a strange and remote region. Yet there 
are prosperous settlements of Germans in Texas, 
and of Swiss and French in Missouri, and why 
not of English in Tennessee ? 


PERSONAL. 


AN interesting literary event is the recent dis- 
covery of a series of papers written years ago by 
CHARLES DICKENS, before he became famous, 
for the early numbers of Bentley’s Miscellany. 
They are now for the first time published in 
HaRPerR’s ‘Franklin Square Library’? and 
Ho Leisure Hour Series,’’ under the title 
of The Mudfog Papers, etc. They display that 
keen sense of humor and power of character- 
drawing that was afterward so richly developed 
in the inimitable Pickwick Papers. 

—The Chicago News prints the narod let- 
ter, written by General GRANT to General JOHN 
A. LoGaN, in response to an invitation extended 
to the ex-President to preside at a GARFIELD 
and ARTHUR mass-meeting to be held in New 


York: 
“Manrrou Sprines, Cotorano, Auguat 12. 
“My pear Generat Locan,—I left this place two 
weeks ago for an extended tour through San Luis 
Park and the Gunnison country, and hence have on! 
just received your letter of the 28th of July. I will 
= going East the latter part of September, and will 
gladly attend any to further the suc- 
cess of the ticket headed eye aay and Artuur. I 
agree with you that it will not do to be beaten now. 
e should never be beaten until every man who 
counts, or represents those who count, in the enumer- 
ation to = representation in the Electoral College, 
can cast his vote just as he pleases, and can have it 
counted just as he cast it. Yours truly, 
“U. S. Grant.” 
—A plan of some interest to all who read for 
keeping abreast with the progress of the age is 
LitTLe, Brown, & Co.’s announcement of a 
Year-Book of Jurisprudence. It will give, un- 


_ der alphabetical titles, like a law dictionary, the 


recent constitutional amendments, new statutes 


of importance, points of late cases, and other 


information on the current changes in jurisprn- 
dence. The editor is BENJAMIN VAUGHAN AB- 
BOTT, whose book, Judge and Jury, recently pub- 
lished by HARPER & BROTHERS, shows ability 
to give popular explanations of the law. 

—Professor NORDENSKJOLD will soon publish 
an account in English of The Voyage of the Vega. 

—The death is announced, at‘-Madrid, of Juan 
EvuGENIO HARTZENBUSCH, the Spanish drama- 
tist. His father was a workman of Cologne who 
settled in the capital of Spain, where his son was 
born in 1806. Aftera two years’ course in Latin 
and philosophy, he began to work as an artisan 
at his father’s trade; but a casual visit to the 
opera gave him a love for the drama, which be- 
came a passion. In his workman tareer he 
learned French and Italian; then studied short- 
hand, and became a Parliamentary reporter. 
This was his position when the success of Los 
Amantes de Teruel proved that Spain hid again a 
dramatic genius, aud that the nation~wus able to 
recognize the fact. He afterward produced nu- 
merous dramas and poems, and many editions 
of the older authors. His familiarity with the 
older literature of Spain led to his appointment 
as director of the national library. 

—When ADELINA was a little girl of 
ten years she had a filial attachment for OLE 
BULL, whom she always called “Oley.” He is 
quoted in the Washington Post as once saying 
that he relied more on her criticism of his play- 
ing than upon that of any other judge, for the 
development of her musical powers even at that 
early age was truly marvellous. : 

—A piquant addition is threatened to the 
quarrels of authors. M. OswaLp sent to the 
director of the Bouffes-Parisiens an operetta 
bearing the title of Za Bigame. It was accepted 
(so the author says), and forwarded to M. Paun 
FERRIAR as collaborateur. This gentieman pro- 
nounced it useless, and the director returned it. 
The author naturally did not share this view, 
and his discontent was still greater when he 
witnessed at the same theatre a piece by M. Paut 
FERRIAR, and in the Maitre Feronilia believed 
that he recognized his own despised Bigame. 

—A new work by the Duke'of Argyll on The 
Unity of Nature will, it is announced, appear in 
successive articles in the Contemporary Leview, 
It is stated by the Athenewn that this method 
of publishing has been adopted for the sake of 


considering the criticism which may arise be- 


fore their appearance in a volume. 

—Mr. SWINBURNE has in the press a new vo!- 
ume of poeins, containing a song for the cente- 
nary of WALTER SavaGE LANDOR (1875); a part- 
ing song to a friend leaving England; a deserip- 
tive poem of some length called ‘* Off Shore”’; 
another descriptive poem in the anapestic-ele- 
giaec metre of Hesperia,’’ called Evening on 
the Broads’’; a descriptive poem called ‘* By the 
North Sea’’; and otlier pieces. 

—A statue of Field-Marshal WranGer, by 
Professor KEIL, has just been cast, and is to be 
set up in Berlin—another of the many statues 
of warriors which give the Prussian capital such 
a belligerent aspect. 

—The public will shortly see announced an 


edition de luxe of George Eliot’s Romola, which 


will be printed on the finest paper, and contaiu 
numerous full-page illustrations. 

—The wonderful boy-vivlinist D’ ALBERT, who 
is becoming so popular in England, is said to be, 
in spite of his genius, a *‘ thorough boy, laugh- 
ing, joking, up to any fun.” But the moment 
he comes to the piano he is like an Arab horse, 
with thrilling nerves and eyes dilated. 

—LEWIS CLARK, the George Harris of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, is living at Oberlin, Ohio. His 
skin and beard are almost white. His mother, 
he says, was a handsome quadroon, the daughter 
of her master, and his futher was a Scotch weav- 
er, who fought in the Revolutionary war. He 
was born in Kentucky, and is sixty-six years 
old. He was a slave until he was twenty-seven, 
when he escaped. One of his daughters is a 
school-teacher. He supplicd Mrs-Stowe with 
many incidents for Uncle Tom’s Cubin. The 
original Uncle Tom, JosiAH HENSEN, was not 
whipped to death, and is now a clergyman in 
Ontario. The crossing on the ice by a woman 
was in 1841. Eva was Mary A. LoGan, who 
lives in the South. Mr. CLakK would be glad 
to lecture. | 

—In a British peerage list appear 498 names, 
of which 5 date from the thirteenth century, 
5 from the fourteenth century, Il from the fif- 
teenth century, 20 from the sixteenth century, 
67 from the seventeenth century, 119 from the 
eighteenth century, aud 27i from the nineteenth 
century. | 


—The marriage of Rupoipn of Austria and . 


STEPHANIE Of Belyium is set for the 18th of Feb- 


| ruary next. There will be magnificent enter- 


tainments upon the occasion, and a lavish dis- 
tribution of alms to the poor. 


— Vanity Fair (London), in a sketch accompa- 


nying the portrait of JAMEs RussELL LOWELL, 
says: ** Mr. RussELL LOWELL is a learned, kind- 
ly, strong, pleasant, honest man. He writes 
with great quickness and facility, and always 
with great correctness, that English languaye 
of which he is so proud and so fond; and he is 
personally altogether one of the most delightful 
of men.’’ 

—Admiral GLYN, made so prominent lately 
by ADELAIDE NEILSONn’s bequest to him of the 
bulk of her wealth, was formerly an intimate of 
the Prince of Walés, and is the brother of Lord 
WOLVERTON. 

—Dr. CHARLES T. JACKSON, one of the lights 
of physical science in America, died at Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, recently, after an illness of 
seven years. In early life he was engaged in 

eological surveys extending over a part of the 
Rosters States, and his reports determined in 
a great measure the course of exploration and 
settlement in later years. The Boston Advertiser 
says of him: “ His original investigations were 
of the utmost interest and importance; but lie 
never realized from them the advantage whic! 
he and his friends were confident he was entitled 
to. His long controversy with Professor Morse 
relating to the electric telegraph is hardly re- 
membered in this generation, but excited much 
interest in the early history of telegraphy. The 
great discovery of his life, however, as he re- 
garded it, was in the use of anesthesia to destroy 
pain. His claim was disputed at the outset, 
and tothe end. While Dr. Jackson had many 
friends who sustained him to the last, the gen- 
eral result of this dispute was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to him. He was a learned and enthusiast- 
ic investigator, and the value of his discoveries 
which were not disputed was recognized throughe 
out the scientific world,” 
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Yj \ ie | ROBERT TOOMBS TO A FRIEND IN WASHINGTON. 
‘*T AM as positive that HANCOCK will be elected 
as I am that there is a God in the heavens. You 
| say that he isa Yankee. Well, I know that; and 
I know, too, that his sword has pierced the breast 
i 


ty 3 of many a gallant man in gray. But what are 
> | : we to do? We can not put in one of our own 

men this time, and have to take a‘ Yank.’ That 

J BE WY, | being the case, let us take one who is less ‘ blue- 
——-— . bellied’ than the. most of them. You may de- 

= | : pend upon it, sir, that, ‘Yank’ or no ‘ Yank,’ if 

elected, the old boys of the South will see that 

= Hanoock does the fair thing by them. In other 

: ie words, he will run the machine to suit them, or 

they will run the thing themselves. They are 


Lip, not going. to be played with any longer. If you 
hear any man say that HANcocK can not carry 


3 all of the South, you may put him down as a 
d—— fool,” 


HE WILL BE GULLIVER IN THE HANDS OF THE BROBDINGNAGIANS. 


BROBDINGNAG ToomBs. “You may depend upon it, sir, that, ‘Yank’ or no ‘Yauk,’ we will ‘yank’ you ad 
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A STORM AT LONG BRANCH.—Drawn ny James E. Ketty. 
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| 
-THE OBELISK. | 

Two illustrations relating to the obelisk have 
already been published in the Weekly, the first 
giving a view of the giant shaft of stone as it 
rose above the plains of Alexandria, the second 
showing the hieroglyphic inscriptions upon its 
four sides. In this issue we offer our readers a 
group of engravings wherein are depicted the 
removal of the huge monolith from the stéim- 
er in which it was brought to our shores, the 
method adopted for floating it up the bay, and 
other interesting details. The discussion in 
regard to a suitable position for this last and 
most important of the relics of ancient Egyp- 
tian civilization now in our possession has been 
brought to an end by the selection of a site to 
which only those who are most difficult to please 
ean find objection. The point is one which vis- 
itors to Central Park can reach with compara- 
tively little labor or fatigue, and where the obe- 
lisk can be viewed to great advantage. The most 
difficult part of the enterprise of transporting it 
hither has been accomplished, and we have only 
to wait a short time in order to see the great 
monolith towering above the trees of New York’s 
beautiful pleasure-ground with the same majesty 
it wore when erected by Tuorumes III. before the 
gates of the temple of Heliopolis. 

It is well known that to our energetic contem- 
porary the New York World belongs the honor 
of having originated and carried out the scheme 
of bringing the obelisk to America. Had it not 
been for newspaper “enterprise,” our obelisk 
might have met with the neglect of the one pre- 
sented to England, and been suffered to semain on 
the sands of Alexandria as of too little value to 
be carried away by the ungrateful recipients of a 
most unwieldy gift. It had been proved, how- 
ever, that a monolith might go to sea without 
finding its way to the bottom of the deep, and 
under the direction of Commander GorRINGE the 
transportation was successfully accomplished. 
The Dessoug, which, although built in England, 
was bought from the Egyptian government for 
the purpose of transporting the obelisk, sailed 
from Alexandria on June 12, reaching thig port 
July 20. The voyage was uneventful, with the 
exception that when about half way across the 
ocean the shaft of one of the engines broke, and 
a delay of six days was necessary for the purpose 
of repairs. 


Preparations for the removal of the obelisk — 


were begun during the autumn of last year. By 
November the foot of the shaft, the pedestal, and 
its foundation had been uncovered. The base 
of the obelisk seemed to be somewhat irregular 
in its contour, but these irregularities were cov- 
ered with stone and mortar,so that their extent 
could not then be determined. When these ob- 
structions to the view were removed, it was found 
that the base of the obelisk was considerably 
rounded, and that it rested on two copper crabs 
placed at opposite corners, and a stone at a third 
corner, while the fourth was unsupported. This 
left an open space between the obelisk and the 
pedestal of eight and three-quarter inches, mea- 
suring in a perpendicular line. There was a thin 
iron wedge, wholly oxidized, on the top of the 
stone support. 

The obelisk was placed in its position at Alex- 
andria by Pontius, an architect who even at this 
day would have been entitled to a place in the 
front ranks of his profession. Of the crabs which 
were employed with such success in holding the 
shaft in position a representation is given in our 
third sketch. The bodies are about eight inches 
thick and twelve inches long, measuring from the 
head back, and sixteen inches broad. There were 
bars of the same material as the crabs running 
from their upper and lower surfaces into the 
obelisk and the pedestal. These bars were three 
and a half inches square and nine inches long, 
and formed with the crabs dowels by which the 
obelisk was securely held in its place. The dow- 
els were surrounded and made firm in their mor- 
tises with lead. It was evident from the holes 
cut for the dowels that there were originally four 
of these crabs, the two missing ones having been 
probably removed at some period for their metal. 
The remaining crabs were much injured. The 
claws and legs of one were all broken, and the 
other had only one claw and one leg remaining. 
This leg had to be broken in turning the obelisk 
to a horizontal position. The method of sus- 
taining the obelisk by supports placed under its 
rounded corners would seem to have been adopt- 
ed to save shortening the monument as much as 
the giving of a full flat surface to its base would 
have necessitated. The corners may, however, 


have been broken off at the time the missing. 


crabs were removed. 

It is through these crabs that we obtain a clew 
to the story of the obelisk, or to that part of it 
connected with its removal to Alexandria from 
Heliopolis, where it was one of the many erected 
by TuotHmes—a monarch whose piety seems to 


have been equal to his other endowments. On 


the 20th of June, 1877, an excavation was made 
by Mr. Dixon end the archeologist Nrerovtsos 
y sufficient to discover one of these crabs, and 


on the outside of its left claw, the only remaining 


claw of either crab, was found the following 
Greek inscription: | 
L. H. KAISAPOS 
BAPBAPOS AN 
APXITEKTON 
PONTIOY 

The first letter of this inscription, L, represents 
the word “ year,” being the old form of lambda, 
which letter in this and similar cases is the initial 
of the word which signifies “ year.” The second 
letter, H, represents the number 8, and the whole 
inscription may be translated as follows: 

“In the year t (of the reign) of Casar, Bar- 
BAROS erected (dedicated) (this monument), Pontius 
being the architect.” 

On the inner side of the same claw was the 
following inscription in Latin : 


AVGVSTI CAESARIS 
BARBARVS PRAEF 
AEGYPTI POSVIT 
PonTio 


—that is to say, 


“In the year eight (of the reign) of Avovstus Casa 
Barsarus, Prefect of Egypt, erected (this monument 
by the architect Pontius (Pontius being the architect).” 


Although to a great extent obliterated, these 
inscriptions were read by archeologists, and 
serted to correct an error that had previously 
been held. Ateustus Casar reigned from 29 
B.5. until 14 a.p.. The eighth year of his reign 
corresponds, therefore, to the year 22 B.c., which 
is the exact date of the erection at Alexandria of 
this obelisk and its companion, which is now in 
London. As they stood before the Cesareum, or 
Temple of Cwsar, which is said to have been 
completed and dedicated under Ti1BERIVvs, it. was, 
previous to the above discovery of. the inscrip- 
tiogs, quite generally believed that they were 
brought from Heliopolis during his reign (14-37 
a.pD.). It now appears that they were erected 
thirty-six years before the commencement of this 
reign, and only about eight years after the death 
of CLEopaTRA, and it is not improbable that the 
Cesareum was commenced by her in honor of 
her son C&SARION, and that the removal of the 
obelisks to Alexandria was accomplished during 
her life. This js the only explanation of the 
origin of the name “ Cieopatra’s Needle.” The 
erection of this temple would naturally have re- 
quired many years, as it is described by the his- 
torians of that period as the grandest temple of 
the time. The building of such an edifice was 
often continued through several successive reigns. 

In the removal of the foundations of the obe- 
lisk there was made what is considered.a very im- 
portant historical discovery relating to the order 
of Freemasons, and confirming its claims to an- 
cient origin. Under its southeasterly, or perhaps 
easterly, corner (the four sides of the obelisk did 
not face the four cardinal points of the compass), 
a piece of red or syenitic granite was found, forty- 
two inches square, and having its sides all care- 
fully dressed, and its angles right angles. Im- 
mediately under this granite block, and on the 
same plane with the lower step, was,found a piece 
of white stone much thinner than the other blocks, 
and different from anything else in the foun- 
dation. This was a limestone, and contained 
many small fossils, but it was all of the purest 
white. Below this there was another granite 
block, the upper part of which was cut in the 
form of a mason’s square. Its long section was 
eight feet six inches by one foot five and a half 
inches, and its short section four feet three inches 
by one foot seven and three-quarter inches, mea- 
suring the length in each case from the outer an- 


gle of the square. It is twenty-one and a half 
| inches thick, and would seem to have been origi- 
“nally a parallelogram eight feet six inches long 


by four feet three inches broad, and the form of 
& mason’s square given to its upper surface by 
cutting out and lowering to the depth of nine 
inches that part of the stone included between 
the two inner lines of the square and the contin- 
uations of the transverse lines of its two ends. 
The lower part of the stone still has its original 
form of a parallelogram. The space cut out of its 
upper part was filled with theordinary limestone of 
the foundations, so that on its first discovery only 
the upper surface, in the form of a mason’s square, 
could be seen. The thinner part of the stone has 
been broken, perhaps by the unequal pressure 
that came upon it, but the part forming the square 
is still perfect. The long section of the square 
lay very near and nearly parallel to the southerly 
or southeasterly side of the foundations, in such 
a position that its easterly or northeasterly end 
was directly under the white stone and the granite 
cube already mentioned. In the same tier with 
the square, and touching its short section in the 
west or westerly angle of the foundations, there 
was another block of syenitic granite, the upper 
surface of which was very irregular. It was about 
three feet by five feet, but its angles were all dif- 
ferent, and consequently no two of its sides par- 
allel. On the same plane with the white stone, 
and adhering to the upper surface of a limestone 
block adjoining it, there was found an ordinary- 
sized mason’s trowel. It was of iron, almost 
wholly oxidized, and of the shape of a longitudi- 
nal section of an egg, or of the flattened bowl of 
a spoon. The handle was about three-eighths of 
an inch in relief. The left side of the point of 
the blade was gone. All the rest is sufficiently 
perfect to be distinctly seen, and at once unmis- 
takably ized. That it was an ordinary ma- 
son’s trowel, made of iron or steel, there can be 
no doubt. The mortar, or cement, and the stone 
are of a similar color, and of about the same hard- 
ness, and it appears that a slight depression was 
cut in the stone, and the trowel imbedded in the 
mortar. All of these symbols, the trowel, the 
square, the two granite blocks—which may be 
termed the perfect and the rough ashlars—and 
the white stone, are said to be. in their correct 
positions as Masonic emblems. The emblems and 
their position can not be considered as the result 
of chance. Their full iraport and historical im- 
portance are, however, best understood and appre. 
ciated by the members of the order of Freema- 


sons. That the discovery will prove to be of his-. 
toric value there seems to be little doubt. There | 


are also a few cuttings on the foundations which 
are not hieroglyphics, and which are said to be 
Masonic emblems, 


Some ten years ago a stone was discovered by 


Mr. W. J. Suaw, while travelling abroad in search. 


of antiquities, which affords a clew to the posi- 
tion occupied by the obelisk before its removal 
to Alexandria. At one period of his reign, prob- 
ably toward the close, Taorames III., the great 
monarch of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty 
whose power extended from the confines of In. 
dia to the islands of the Mediterranean and to 
the limits of Equatorial Africa, erected several 


obelisks to evince the greatness of his power, or 
the depth of his piety, at Thebes and Heliopolis. 
The latter was one of the great cities of Egypt, 
and divided the honors of a capital with the older 
Memphis, the residence of the court of the Fourth 
and subsequent dynasties, and Thebes, which 
came into prominence later. Heliopolis is known 
in the Egyptian texts as the city par excellence of 
obelisks, and the sole survivor, still erect, which 
dates from the twelfth dynasty, shows that they 
adorned the shrine of the god Tum. The stone 
in- question is, in the estimation of Professor 
Bruaescu Bey, who examined it at Cairo in 1871, 
the only key known at this day to the once most 
frequented sanctuary in Egypt. This eminent 
archeologist made a study of the stone, and found 
that the hieroglyphics on the side furnished a 
complete explanation of the plan, and that the 
temple described was beyond doubt the ancient 
temple “ On” described in the Old Testament. 

The size of this remarkable key toa temple adorn- 
ed by TuorumeEs’s obelisks is four feet in length by 
three feet in width. In color it resembles white 
marble stained by age. Carved upon its top was a 
plan of the temple “‘ Pe sum em anu,” or “ House 
of the Sun God Tum,” at Heliopolis. According to 
the plan outlined on this relic, a double flight of 
broad steps led to the gate of the temple of the 
sun god, which was always closed to the public 
by the priests, and only opened for the kings on 
festival days. On each side of the stairway, at 
its foot, is a deep oblong cavity, marking the 
places in which stood enormous stone sphinxes, 
In the rear of the sphinxes, but not hidden by 
them, stood statues of the king, one on each side, 
and still further to the rear, and on a line with 
the top of the stairway, stood two obelisks. The 
obelisk now on board the Dessoug is supposed to 
have occupied one of the places indicated in this 
plan. .Judging from the height of the steps, as- 
suming that they were practicable and easy, the 
space occupied by each of the two would be about 
eight feet square. Behind each of the obelisks 
were two sphinxes, with their heads turned to- 
ward the temple gate, and behind these sphinxes 
rose the pylons, or astronomical observatories, 
sacred to the priests of the sanctuary. High 
stone walls ran to the rear from each of these 
observatories, inclosing the sanctuary, while at 
each side of the walls ran broad galleries, in ex- 
tent perhaps one hundred feet. On the edges of 
the stone on which this plan is hewn are hiero- 
glyphics giving a history of the temple. The 
carvings are extremely fine, containing a number 
of figures in relief below the level of the finished 
surface. 

Surprise has frequently been expressed at the 
success of the Egyptians in quarrying such im- 
mense shafts of granite. In many instances their 
knowledge of engineering and other art may well 
cause amazement, but the splitting off of these 
huge fragments from the parent rock was accom- 
plished in an extremely simple manner. Lines 
of holes were drilled in the quarry that met at 
right angles. Having forced stakes of dry wood 
into these holes, they soaked them with water, 
and the force developed broke the rock and re- 
leased it from the quarry without running the risk 
that would be incurred in getting it out with im- 
plements requiring powerful blows to make them 
effective. So expert were the Egyptians in pro- 
ducing these shafts and in moving them that the 
largest obelisks were quarried, dressed, carved 
with hieroglyphics, and set up in Thebes eight 
months after they were ordered by the king. 
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A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
HER LADYSHIP AND SABEY. 


“ Amy dear,” said Sabey, upon the morning aft- 
er Uncle Stephen’s visit to Bloomsbury, “ Lady 
Pargiter is coming here this morning.” 

“Lady Pargiter? And coming here ?” reiter- 
ated Amy, in a tone that had at least as much dis- 
gust as surprise in it. 

“Yes; I have written to her about Matthew. 
As to the wicked thoughts of others—what the 
world at large, I mean, may choose to believe of 
my poor husband—that is a matter for their own 
consciences. The tincharitable and the merci- 
But this woman has been 


less God will judge. 
robbed by some one.” 
“ Mr. Signet does not think so,” observed Amy. 
“Well, he says he does not; and perhaps he 
does not. But Uncle Stephen and Frank think 
him quite mistaken; and indeed so do we. It is 
impossible that any woman can be se abandoned, 
so heartless, as not only to have stolen those di- 
amonds, but to suffer the blame to be laid on 
innocent shoulders. She lays the blame on shoul- 
ders which she honestly believes to be guilty, 
and that is what I can not bear. If she saw me, 


if she heard me—a wife speaking for her lost 


husband—she would be convinced that he was 
not to blame.” 

Amy shiook her head. “No, Sabey, it is just 
because you are Matthew’s wife that she would 
not believe you. What did you write to her?” 

“I wrote to her as one woman to another, as 
one wife to another. I besought her for God’s 
sake and charity’s not to wrong Matthew’s mem- 
ory by her unjust suspicions. I said that I knew 
what was said against ber by some persons, but 
that I for one did not believe her guilty.” 

“ You said that?” exclaimed Amy. 

“Yes; why not? If she is.tempted to believe 
ill of others, am not I also tempted? Are her 
lost diamonds dearer to her than my lost Mat- 
thew is to me?” 


“It is not that, Sabey; but I was thinking that 
your expressing confidence in her innocence micht 

of disadvantage to our friends—for has not 
Mr. Signet proved himself our friend ?” 

“Yes, I feel that. But I can not see how my 
letter can interfere with any proceedings of Mr 
Signet ; nay, if I convince Lady Pargiter of the 
truth, it must be beneficial to him.” 

“Nevertheless, darling, I am sorry you wrote 
See consulting with Uncle Stephen or with 

“And I am sorry too so far,” she answered 
quietly. “Heaven knows they have a claim 
upon my confidence. And you—you above all, 
dear Amy—” Here her voice trembled and 
k of me, Sa 

not speak of me, Sabey; my advice w 
have been of small value” 

“No, no; on the contrary, it would have been 
priceless. It is your words, your love, your feal. 
ty to Matthew, that keep me alive—though it is 
not on that account, alas! I thank you for them. 
But this was a matter on which I felt I could not 
brook advice. I had only to consult upon it one 
—who is not here save in the spirit, Forgive me 
darling.” 

“My sweet Sabey, I have nothing to forgive, 
I only fear you may have something to regret in 
seeing this woman. What has Lady Pargiter 
written to you ?”’ 

“Only this.” She put the note into Amy’s 
hand. “Lady Pargiter will call in Cavendish 
Grove at 11 a.m. to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean to see her alone, Sabey ?” 

“Tf you do not mind—if you will not think it 
a want of trust in your judgment (which it is very 
far from being), I would rather it were so.” 

*“By all means, darling,” assented Amy. It 
seemed to her quite natural that Sabey should 
wish to make her appeal to Lady Pargiter with- 
out a witness, while she herself was much relieved 
by that arrangement. She had a secret appre- 
hension that this woman, of whom she had heard 
so much and nothing good, might “say things” to 
poor Sabey which the presence of another would 
make more poignant. 

At eleven o’clock Lady Pargiter’s carriage ap- 
peared in the little crescent, where its like had 
never before been seen. The gigantic hammer- 
cloth seemed to brush both sides of the way ; the 
tall footmhan upon the swing-board behind raked 
the first floor with those killing eyes which in May- 
fair were wont to do execution in areas. His ap- 
plication to the knocker at No. 13 was for that 
neighborhood so unusually vigorous that its ob- 
ject to the affrighted Mary seemedto be to bring 
down the house. 

With stately yet excited steps, like a hearse- 
horse landing from a railway truck, Lady Pargi- 
ter descended from the vehicle and was ushered 
into the parlor. 

Sabey rose to receive her with the quiet digni- 
ty which sorrow confers upon the frailest and gen- 
tlest, and motioned her to a chair. 

‘“‘T had rather stand,” said Lady Pargiter. 

Her voice was harsh, her manner was stern al- 
most to ferocity. So might a hawk visiting a 
dove-cote have declined the hospitality of its trem- 
bling tenant. But it was not with fear that Sa- 
bey trembled. 

“T received your letter, Mrs. Helston, in which 
you are so good as to say you acquit me of having 
robbed and murdered your husband.” 

“Indeed, Lady Pargiter, I did not put it so. I 
only wished you to feel that I had no sympathy 
with those who blamed you in this matter.” 

If Lady Partiger felt grateful for this she con- 
cealed the emotion with great skill, but she could 
not conceal her foot, which was very large, and 
beat upon the floor impatiently. 

“Well, madam ?” 

“ What I wished to convince you of, Lady Par- 
giter, was that any suspicion you might entertain 
of wrong done to you by my poor husband was 
as baseless and far more cruel than the imputa- 
tion against yourself. He is not here to defend 
himself. I fear that he is dead.” 

“ And my diamonds ?” : 

This speech, though not brilliant, might have 
been compared with the stones she mentioned, so 
hard was every word as it dropped from her white 
lips, like beads from a string. ! 

“Tt was on account of them I wrote,” continued 
Sabey. “ You are the only person I do not say who 
has any right—for even you have no right—but 
who has any excuse for thinking evil of my hus- 
band. ‘ You have suffered a heavy loss—though 
as compared with mine it is small indeed—and 
apparently by his means—and the expression of 
my deep regret was therefore due to you. Above 
all, I earnestly desired to convince you of Matthew s 
innocence, Lady Pargiter,” she continued, in im- 
passioned tones. “Since his Divige Master's time 
@ purer and more blameless man than Matthew 
Helston never walked this earth. “I speak not as 
his wife—he was known to be so by all who knew 
him. If throughout his past there should be found 
a single blot of which it might be said, ‘That 
stains him,’ you might think what you will. But 
he is free from stain. He may have wronged 
himself—he did so, for of late he doubted of his 
own mental powers—but of wrong to others r 
was incapable. He was the soul of justice and : 
honor; to doubt him, oh, believe me, is to rpc 
of the beauty of yonder smiling heaven, or of the 
goodness’ of the God who made it. The bitter- 
ness of death, Lady Pargiter, is hard to bear, - 
the bitterness of shame is‘harder. Yet if it was 
my own shame I could bear it—suffering — 
fully; but for him—for him—oh, spare pe Po 
will pray for you, I will work for you, I swt < 
what you will, if you will only believe my Matthe 
innocent. Your heart is see 
face—your angel stirs within you 
in such sore need of 
comfort, by.one little word.’ 

That dhiere was a change in Lady Pargiter § face 
was true enough; and a change for the gee 
The expression was still hard as adamant, 
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the fury in her eyes was quenched. What Sabey, 
however, had taken for pity was contempt. 

“J do not know whether it was my good angel 
or my own folly, woman,” she said, scornfully, 
“ but I entertain another view of you than that I 
held some minutesago. Then I thought you were 
a scheming, lying rogue. I thought that you want- 
ed me to forgive the thief who had stolen my prop- 
erty. That you dreamt of moving me by your 
tears and prayers and poverty—which are the 
stock in trade of folks like you—to bear lightly on 
this villain. It seems to me now that you area 
silly fool. Still, you may have some sense ; there- 
fore listen. You say you willdowhat Iwill. Put 
that man Signet within my power; tell me some- 
thing concerning him in this matter of which the 
law can lay firm hold—complicity, conspiracy, I 
care not what it is, so that I ruin him—and then 
_on the restitution of the jewels—I swear not 
to prosecute your husband.” 


Sabey passed her little hand over her forehead, 


pressing it there for 2 moment as she did so. 
“J do not understand,” she murmured ; “TI can 
not have heard aright.” we 

“] spoke plainly enough too. Of course it is al- 
ways difficult, where two rogues are concerned, to 
pick out one for punishment and spare the other. 
But in this case, as I am told, itcan bedone. The 
man Signet was the ruling spirit ; he was the mas- 


ter of your Matthew, as you call him, and there-. 


fore most to blame. As the prosecutor, I can ap- 


" peal in his case to the mercy of the court. That 


you are poor—and have a child to keep, as I see” 
(the baby was asleep in its cradle, placed there, 
no doubt, by Sabey to move her visitor’s heart), 
He will get off at all 
events with a light sentence. Whereas Signet” 
—and Lady Pargiter closed her great teeth with 
a snap and clenched her hands and shook them, 
as though each clutched a phantom jeweller 
by the neck—“ he will have his deserts.” 

“A light sentence! And for Matthew? You 
must be mad!” cried Sabey. “I tell you he is as 
innocent as yonder babe.” 

“True, I forgot. Well, once for all—poor fool 
—I tell you he is guilty. I got the proofs of it 
this very morning.” 

“The proofs of Matthew’s guilt!” 

“Yes; a most certain proof.” 

“You lie!’ cried Sabey. Slight as she was, and 
compared with Lady Pargiter as a lily-of-the-val- 
ley toa Scotch thistle, she towered before her now 


- erect, defiant, and her eyes flashed scorn for scorn. 


For a moment the pitiless hawk quailed before 
this dove in defense of her mate. Then she an- 
swered slowly, “So it was all put on, was it? You 
can bluster and rate with the best—or the worst. 
You need say no more, Iam not taken 
in twice by anybody. And I will say only this. 
A week ago the man Signet, your husband’s con- 
federate—and, as I see now, yours—eame to my 
house, and using the same tools as you have done 
(only they were sharper then), insulted, maligned, 
and defied me. I told him that the next day I 
should do something that would make him trem- 
ble. But I was meanwhile advised that such a 
step would be unwise. With the proof in my 
hand of which I spoke it will be no longer so. 
And to-morrow—to-morrow—it shall be done. 
That child yonder will live to curse its mother be- 
cause she rejected my counsel—the last chance 
that was offered her to save its father from a fel- 
on’s doom.” 

“Go, miserable woman, and do your worst!’’ 
cried Sabey, pointing to the door. “Standing 
there, where he had so often stood, you are com- 
mitting sacrilege; to breathe the same air with 
you is poison to me. Go, and pray Heaven for a 
human heart. Go! go!” 

So terrible was the scorn with which she spoke, 
that even Lady Pargiter bowed her stiff neck be- 
fore it, and in a manner fled. Not till she found 
herself at the hall door with the keen wind blow- 
ing upon her did the voice of nature—or at all 
events of second nature—assert itself, reminding 
her that she was a baronet’s wife, with £20,000 
a year, whom it was impossible (however things 
looked to the contrary) that any one could have 
treated with disdainfulness. 

_ Then, sitting in her roomy carriage, like a horse 
in a four-stall stable, the whole scene recurred to 
her, not as it had really happened, but as between 
a person of quality who had had losses, and an in- 
solent female of the lower orders whose husband 
had been the cause of them, and her heart was 
full of hatred and malice and all uncharitableness, 
and within it was burning unwaveringly the flame 
of a great revenge. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


REV. DR. WILLIAM ADAMS. 


Tue death of Rev. Dr. Apas, President of the 
oa Theological Seminary, and for so many 
rs pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, in this city, was a sad event in the histo- 
ry of the denomination to which he belonged, to 
the Church in general, and to: the community at 
large. His decease, although a great shock to 
his friends, was not altogether unexpected. His 
health had been failing for several years, but he 
attended to his duties at the Seminary until the 
close of the present college year, and delivered 
the annual address to the alumni in May. He 
then went to his country home at Orange Mount- 
ain, New Jersey. He was present at the closing 
exercises at West Point, and delivered the address 
there to the cadets. There was always a strong 
attachment between him and his old parishioners, 
and the last official act of his life was to perform 
& marriage ceremony, June 17. On the same aft- 
ernoon he went to consult his physician, who told 
him that his days were numbered. 

The distinguished clergyman was born in Col- 
chester, Connecticut, January 27, 1807. He re- 
— his early education from his father, Joun 

gm the eminent teacher and philanthropist, 
Who graduated from Yale in 1795, and who died 
in 1863, and who had the title of LL.D. bestowed 


upon him by alma mater. Under his father’s 
practical training Witut1am prepared for Yale, 
from which he was graduated in 1827. Upon 
leaving Yale young ApaMs went to the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and upon being licensed to 
preach passed several years in his native State. 
He came to this city in 1834, being called to the 
pastorate of the old Broome Street Central Pres- 
byterian Church. His amiable disposition, high 
scholarship, and gentle and polished manner won 
his congregation over to him at once. He was ac- 
knowledged to be one of the rising ministers of the 
day. For thirty-nine years he was identified with 
the church. He saw the small and apparently in- 
significant congregation swell to an extent that de- 
manded the enlargement of the old building, and 
the ultimate transfer to a larger, more suitable 
and substantial building, which, since 1854—it 
was begun in 1853—has been known as the Mad- 
ison Square Presbyterian Church, one of the rich- 
est and most independent congregations in the 
city. In 1852 Dr, Apams was Thabane of the 
New School General Assembly. He was also act- 
ive in promoting the Old and New School Church- 
es’ reunion in 1870-71. He resisted many calls to 
leave New York, and had many tempting offers 
from large churches in London. In 1871 he was 
elected Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, but declined the offer. Two years later, 
when Mr. Jonn Crospy Brown offered to endow 
the seminary with $300,000 if Dr. Apams would 
accept the Presidency of the institution, he re- 
signed his pastorate, and became the head of the 
Seminary. Since then, however, he was a con- 
stant attendant at the church, and last winter he 
preached several times, upon the resignation of 
Mr. Tucker, who had succeeded him, and before 
Mr. ParKHURST came, 

Dr. Apams was remarkable for his fine person- 
al appearance. He had a commanding figure, a 
graceful, dignified presence, and a courtly address, 
When a young man he was six feet tall, and pos- 
sessed a light, elastic step. His great energy and 
indefatigable industry kept him constantly em- 
ployed at some task. His cheerful disposition 
and conversational powers made him an amiable 
companion. He had a large acquaintance with 
men prominent in all the professions in this coun- 
try and Europe. 

_ Among Dr. Apams’s published works are ser- 

mons, addresses, articles in reviews, and the 
following volumes: The Three Gardens— Eden, 
Gethsemane, and Paradise ; or, Man’s Ruin, Re- 
demption, and Restoration, 1856; Thanksgiving : 
Memories of the Day, and Helps to the Habit, 18677 ; 
Conversations of Jesus Christ with Representative 
Men, 1868. He wrote a great many miscellane- 
ous articles, treating nearly every subject of im- 
portance that came up in the religious world. He 
was also identified largely with various religious 
and charitable organizations in this city. . 


A CURIOUS FESTIVAL IN EGYPT. 


DurinG the month of Chewal numerous religious 
solemnities are performedin Cairo. <A visitor who 
witnessed a regular operatic representati the 
procession of the Sacred Carpet, which lasted 
three days—gives the following description of 
the scene: | 

“Toward half past eight in the morning we 
mounted our donkeys, and made our way to the 
Mousky, at the extremity of which the procession 
was to pass. As it came from the citadel, at some 
distance from this spot, we went to meet it, wind- 
ing along the long, narrow, crooked streets through 
which it had to pass. The crowd was such that 
we could only proceed at a walking pace, and 
were carried along by the human torrent. The 
entrances of the houses, the windows, the ter- 
races, the steps of the mosques, were thronged 
with visitors, and were dazzling with the many 
hues of a thousand showy costumes. Inthe whole 
throng of people we were the only Europeans. We 
finally reached the base of the citadel which over- 
looks the town, where we stopped and waited the 
passing of the procession. On that day the cere- 
mony consisted only in the carrying of the carpet 
and the offerings destined for the tombs of Mec- 
ca and Medina from the citadel to the mosque of 
Hossein. This was, so to speak, the prologue of 
the great feast. None but Mussulmans witness 
this solemnity, which, in my opinion, is the most 
interesting of all. 

“ A little after ten o’clock the cannon is heard, 
announcing the departure of the procession. Soon 
weeperceive, from the elevation of our saddles, 
which enables us to overlook the crowd, a battal- 
ion of Egyptian infantry, preceded by five sappers! 
—real sappers, after the French fashion, with 
beards, hatchets, leather aprons, and gigantic bear- 
skin caps. The modern Egyptian sappers are a 
sight not easily to be forgotten; in their semi- 
European dress—here in the neighborhood of the 
Pyramids—they have all the appearance of the 
most grotesque of masqueraders. So much for 
the Egyptian sappers. The soldiers are dressed 
like the French Zouaves, save that they wear the 
tarbouch, or fez, without the roll of white linen 
that simulates a turban. Among them are men 
of all colors, and not a few Soudan negroes. A 
barbarous band.executes Turkish and Arab airs 
in the minor key ; the music is inexpressibly mel- 
ancholy, funereal, meandering, and vague. 

“Then come several beys and pashas, blazing 
with gold-lace, on prancing horses, and sheikhs 
and oulemas, with turbans and embroidered cloaks, 


also on horseback. Donkeys follow in the rear, 


loaded with camping equipments for the caravan 
—tents, bales, cords, etc. 

“We presently saw advancing in the distance a 
scaffolding, swaying as it moved, on which were 
hung two large curtains of green velvet, embroid- 
ered with gold. These were the curtains destined 
to the Kaaba. One man, perched on the top of 
the scaffolding, holds them in place, while the 
whole machine is drawn on wheels and with ropes 
by at least a hundred men. More donkeys fol- 


low, carrying immense cylinders, round which are 
rolled the carpets which are to cover the tombs 
of the parents of the Prophet. These are cover- 
ed with verses of the Koran, embroidered in gold 
and silver. The green carpet for the tomb of 
Mohammed is also embroidered with gold. 

** As all these objects are borne along, the wo- 
men, in token of rejoicing, utter a gentle yet vi- 
brating murmur, a sort of trembling low cooing, 
like that of doves, inimitable and indescribable, 
but of mysterious-and striking effect. The men 
accompanying the sacred offering chant verses 
from the Koran. A large number have in one 
hand a kind of diminutive daraboukka, or tam- 
bourine, while with the other they beat upon the 
skin of the instrument with a short stick, rap- 
id measure, like that of a charge beaten on the 
drum. All the trade corporations, bearing count- 
less banners of all colors, are in the procession. 
After them come men bearing long iron pikes, 
the top of which ends in a sort of grating, and is 
covered with a piece of stuff. These are the light- 
bearers of thecaravan. In this sort of cage pieces 
of flaming resinous wood will be placed, to guide 
the pilgrims through the desert at night. 

“Here come the camels at last. The first car- 
ries a tent of cloth of gold, studded with diamonds 
and pearls, in which all the offerings, carpets, etc., 
going to Mecca and to Medina are to be deposit- 
ed. This is called Al Makhmyl. Upon the see- 
ond camel, decorated with red draperies and fea- 
thers;sitS a big fat man, naked to the waist, and 
reclining in a listless posture, with black beard 
and black hair flowing in the wind, and swaying 
himself to and fro, to express his ecstasy at hav- 
ing been chosen for the sacred mission. This is 
the Sheikh-al-gamal, the chief of the camels; he 
does not leave the camel bearing the presents 
night or day. He is naked and bare-headed, in 
order to inure himself to all weathers. After 
him follow seven or eight camels carrying vari- 
ous bales, and mounted by men and children play- 
ing strange airs upon rude pipes. Behind these 
we notice divers brotherhoods, and more trade 
corporations, with many-colored banners. 

“‘On the second day an amiable effendi of my 
acquaintance had promised to fetch me in order 
to take me within the walls of the citadel, thus 
introducing me behind the scenes of the perform- 
ance. At eight o’clock in the morning the effendi 
was underneath my balcony ; and together we pro- 
ceeded to the square of Karamaidan, following 
the square of Roumelyeh, and which is situated 
in the interior of the citadel. Here we found 
drawn up the infantry and cavalry, with the five 
sappers. In the middle, on the northwest side 
of the square, was a platform erected for the Vice- 
roy, who is always represented by a minister. At 
the sound of the canndn the camel bearing the 
tent of cloth of gold passed seven times before 
the platform, and then joined the procession with 
the other camels. This time, however, all the cur- 
tains and carpets were inclosed in the tent; there 
were no trade corporations with their banners, 
nor men beating their drums, so that the ceremo- 
ny, more important officially, was less picturesque. 
Outside, upon the square of Roumelyeh, was a 
large crowd, among which were numbeys of Eu- 
ropeans, on horseback, on donkeys, and in car- 
riages. 

“The third day, for a very long time, on the 
road from Cairo to the Abbassyeh, there might 
have been seen about half way, in the desert, a 
camp of Bashi-Bazouks, a kind of irregular cav- 
alry, composed of Albanians, the escort of the 
caravan, consisting of four hundred men and four 
pieces of cannon. The chief of the troop has the 
life and death of every pilgrim in his power dur- 
ing the whole journey. <A Bashi-Bazouk having 
that morning shot and killed a man of the cara- 
van, the departure was put off till the following 
day, which was Sunday. We went, notwithstand- 
ing, on Saturday, to the spot to see the prepara- 
tions. There were two or three thousand camels, 
and a crowd of men, women, and children. How 
many were destined to fall by the way—to suc- 
cumb to the heat, to the fatigue, to disease! The 
journey from here to Mecca takes forty days, and 
as much for the return.” 

From the above it may be gathered that the 
people—the true people—of Egypt are still in the 
Middle Ages. These festivals and pilgrimages, 
all this gold and silver embroidery, these dia- 
monds and pearls, which are renewed every year, 
cost millions of money; and it is the people who 
pay for it. It is lamentable to reflect upon this, 
but when the marvellous and unique spectacle is 
seen for the first time, the spectator can only gaze 
with bewildered eyes, and reflection comes when 
it has vanished. 


COLD BEDROOMS. 


Ir is always a matter of great moment to main- 
tain an equable temperature in the bedroom. A 
bedroom the air of which is subject to great and 
frequent and rapid changes of temperature is al- 
ways a trap for danger. To persons who are in 
the prime of life, and who are in robust health, 
this danger is less pronounced, but to the young 
and the feeble it is a most serious danger. It is 
specially dangerous to aged people to sleep in a 
room that is easily lowered in warmth. When 
the great waves of cold come in the winter sea- 
son, old people begin to drop off with a rapidity 
that is perfectly startling. We take up the list 
of deaths during these seasons, and the most 
marked of facts is the number of deceased aged 
persons. It is like an epidemic of death by old 
age. The public mind aecepts this record as in- 
dicative of a general change of external condi- 
tions, and of a mortality, therefore, that is neces- 
sary as a result of that change. I would not my- 
self dispute that there is a line of truth and sound 
common-sense and common observation in this 
view, but when we descend from the general to 
the particular we find that much’of the mortality 
seen in such excess amongst the aged is induced 


by mistakes on the subject of warmth in the bed- 
room. 

The fatal event comes about somewhat in this 
way. The room in which the enfeebled person has 
been sitting before going to bed has been warmed 
probably up to summer heat; alight meal has been 
taken before retiring to rest, and then the bed- 
room is entered. The bedroom perchance has no 
fire in it, or if a fire be lighted, provision is not 
made to keep it alight for more than an hour or 
two. The result is that in the early part of the 
morning, from three to four o’clock, when the 
temperature of the air in all parts is lowest, the 
glow from the fire or stove which should warm 
the room has ceased, and the room is cold to.an 
extreme de In country houses the water 


will often be found frozen in the hand-basins or — 


ewers under these conditions. 
_ Meanwhile the sleeper lies unconscious of the 


great change which is taking place in the air 


around him. Slowly and surely there is a de- 


cline of temperature to the extent, it be, of 
thirty or forty degrees on theE. theit scale; 


and though he may be fairly covered with bed- 
clothes, he is receiving into his lungs this cold 
air, by which the circulation through the lungs 
is materially modified. 

The condition of the body itself is at this very 


time unfavorable for meeting any emergency. In . 


the period between midnight and six in the morn- 
ing the animal vital processes are at their low- 
est ebb. It is in these times that those who are 
enfeebled from any cause most frequently die. 
Physicians often consider these hours as critical, 
and forewarn anxious friends in respect to them. 


From time immemorial those who have been ac- . 


customed to wait and attend on the sick. have 
noted these hours most anxiously, so that they 


have been called by one of our old writers “the ~ 


hours of fate.’’ In this space of time the influ- 
ence of the life-giving sun has been longest with- 
drawn from man, and the hearts that are even 
the strongest beat then with subdued tone. Sleep 
is heaviest, and death is nearest to us al!, in“ the 
hours of fate.” 


The safest method is to have the air of the 


room, a short time before it is occupied, brought 
up to a uniform temperature of from 60° to 65° 
Fahr. It should never fall five degrees below 60° 
and never rise above 65° under ordinary circum- 
stances. In cases where the occupant of the 
room is extremely enfeebled it may be necessary 
to raise the temperature to a higher point, but I 
am thinking at this moment of sleepers who are 
in fair health, and for whom no such special pro- 
vision is required. 


A mistake is sometimes made in observing the | 


temperature. The reading of the thermometer is 
taken in one part of the room only, perhaps in 


‘the warmest part, that is to say, over the fire- 


place or from the mantel-shelf. This is not a 
fair observation, for a room at that part may be 
very warm, while it is very cold in other parts. 
The temperature should, properly, be taken at 
the bed’s head, about two feet above the pillow, 
and that is the best position-in which to keep 
the thermometer, with which every bedroom ought 
to be furnished. An ordinary thermometer suf- 
fices as a general index, but a registering instru- 
ment is most advantageous when particular care 
is demanded in observation. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY, 


A LAwYEsr and a preacher were discussing the direc- 
tion of the wind. The former aaid, ‘‘We go by the 
court-house vane.” ‘* And we go by the church vane,” 
replied the parson. “In the matter of wind that is 
the best authority,” said the lawyer. And the preach- 
er went home to cogitate. 


Patient. ** Then, according to you, doctor, in order 
to live at all, I must give up all that makes life worth 
living ?” 

Dootor. ‘‘ I'm afraid so—at least for a few years.” 


Patirnt. “* Perhaps you'd recommend me to marry ?” 
Doctor (a confirmed bachelor). “*Oh no. Come, my 
dear fellow, it’s not quite so bad as all that, you know.” 


A girl asked a Sragems friend to tell her an easy way 
to take castor-oil. e invited her to take a glass of 
soda-water, exclaiming after she had drunk it, “* There! 
you have taken the oil in that glass of soda-water.” 

‘Oh dear!” she replied, ‘‘ 1 am so sorry, for it was for 
my mother I wanted it.” 


‘€ Dashaway is a great reader, isn’t he?” asked Jones, 
the unsophisticated. ‘‘ Never heard that he was. Why 
do you ask ?” Smith replied. . ‘* Why, at the races, the 
other on while the rest of us were enjoying the sport, 
he talked of nothing but his books.” ‘*Oh!” 


‘*Mamma,” said a little girl, “as ple get old does 
their hair grow quarrelsome?” ‘‘ Why, no, my child ; 
what ever put such a notion in your head?” “TIT 
pers 2 it must be so, ma, because I heard that old 
people’s hair is constantly falling out.” 


Her mother said the little creature lived on love; but 
one month after marriage, when the grocery bill came 
in, he saw that he had made the greatest oversight of 
his life by not ascertaining what that particular love 
was for. 


‘* Hole on dar,” said a colored man, hailing an ac- 
quaintance. ‘* Does yer cross de street ebbery time yer 
sees me ter keep frum payin’ dat bill?” “ No, I doesn't 
sah.” ‘‘Whatfur,den?” ‘Ter keep frum bein’ axed 
fur it.” 

‘¢ What must I do,” asked a mean and conceited man 
of a friend who knew him well, “to get a picture of 
the one I love most?” ‘Sit for your Own picture,” 
was the reply. » 


A party of Boston capitalists are reported to be “‘ pre- — 


paring to establish gn Angora goat industry.” Let 
them anger a goat once, and they’!! find all the indus- 
try displayed they'll want to get away from. 


Of all the bottles that have been thrown ovdrboard 
from oe sega ships, no despairing man up hope 
so utterly as to fling into the sea a bottle of fine old 


brandy. 


A dentist pulled from a patient’s mouth one of his 
stoutest molars, instead of the defective tooth which 
stood next toit. Furious reproaches from the unfor- 
tunate patient. The dentist, for a moment disconcert- 
ed, regained his usual aplomb. “See here,” said he, 
‘why does one have a decayed tooth pulled ont? It 
is to save the others. Now that is just what I have 
done. I have saved the only sound tooth you haye— 
by isolating it.” 
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OUT OF THE DEEP. 


[See Double-page Illustration.] 


Unprr the stormy skies, whose wan, white light 
Fell slant and cold upon the surging wave— 
Upon the sad road of the cruel wave— 

There was a little boat which day and night 

Had held its freight of dead and dying in the sight 
Of Him who dwelleth in Eternity. 


Out of the shuddering cold, out of the deep, 
Into the warmth of life, and love, and rest— 
Into the sweet content of grateful rest— 

They came. The angels did not sleep 

Who had a charge concerning souls to keep: 
The saving ship had followed their behest. 


Poor weary souls! If their eyes could have seen 
The shining footsteps on the deep, wet ways— 
Making so stil] the deep and perilous ways— 

Ah, then how calm their troubled hearts had been! 

The chafing surge and winds had heard between 
Their roar a sigh of human praise. 


Dear soul, thie is a parable. Thou hast 
Been shipwrecked oft upon life’s stormy sea— 
Left all alone upon life’s stormy sea— 

And yet some saving vessel always passed, 

And to thy trembiing hands the life-line cast: 


_ | And as it has been, so it still shall be. 


(Begun in Weexty No. 1235.) 
ASPHODEL. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, © 


Avtnor or “‘Barpara; on, Misery,” “A 
Strance Wortp,” “Lavy Sroret,” 
Men's Suozs,” ** VixEN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER III.—{ Continued.) 
“AND VOLATILE AS AYE WAS HIS USAGE.” 


Tury strolled through the shady groves on the 
margin of the rippling lake, faintly stirred by 
lightest zephyrs. They admired the marble fig- 
ures of nymph and dryad, which Martha thought 
would have looked better if they had been more 


elaborately clad. They wasted half an hour in | 


happy idleness, enjoying the air, the cool umbrage 
of lime and chestnut, the glory of the distant light 
yonder on greensward or blue placid lake, en- 
joying Nature as she should be enjoyed, in perfect 
carelessness of mind and heart—as Horace en- 
joved his Sabine wood, singing his idle praise of 
Lalage as he wandered, empty of care. 

They found at last an utterly secluded spot, 
where no eye of military or civil authority could 
reach them. 

“Now if you two young ladies will only be pa- 
tient, and amuse yourselves here for a quarter of 
an hour or so, I will see what can be done in the 
smuggling line,” said the unknown. 

“IT could stay here for a week,” said Daphne, 
establishing herself comfortably on the velvet 
turf, while Martha pulled out her work-bag and 
resumed her crochet-hook. ‘“ Take your time, Mr. 
Nero. I am going to sleep.” 

She threw off the muslin hat, and laid her cheek 
upon the soft-mossy bank, letting the pale golden 
hair fall like a veil over her neck and shoulders. 
They were in the heart of a green bosquet, far 
from the palace, far from the beaten track of 
tourists. Nero stopped at a curve in the path to 
look back at the recumbent figure, the sunny fall- 
ing hair, the exquisite tint of cheek and chin and 
lips, just touched by the sun-ray glinting through 
a break in the fotiage. He stood for a few mo- 
ments admiring this living picture, and then walk- 
ed slowly down the avenue. 

“A curious idle way of wasting a day,” he 
mused; “ but when a man has nothing particular 
to do with liis days he may as well waste them 
one way as another. How lovely the child is in 
her imperfection: a faulty beauty—a faulty na- 
ture—but full of fascination! I must write a de- 
scription of her in my next letter to my dear one. 
How interested she would feel in this childish, un- 
disciplined character !” 

But somehow when his next letter to the lady 
of his love came to be written he was in a lazy 
mood, and did not mention Daphne. The sub- 
ject, to be interesting, required to be treated in 
detail, and, he did not feel himself equal to the 
task. 

“Isn't he nice?” asked Daphne, when the un- 
known had departed. 

“He is very gentleman-like,” assented Martha, 
“but still I feel we are doing wrong in encoura- 
ging him.” 

_ “Encouraging him!’ echoed her school-fellow. 
“You talk as if he were a stray cur that had fol- 
lowed us.” 


“ You perfectly well know what I mean, Daph- | 


ne. It can not be right to get acquainted with a 


_ strange gentleman as we have done. I wouldn’t 


have mamma or Jane know of it for the world.” 

“Then don’t tell them,” said Daphne, yawn- 
ing listlessly, and opening her outspread palm 
for a nondescript green insect to crawl over it. 

“ But it seems such a want of candor,” object- 
ed Martha. 

“Then tell them, and defy them. But what- 
ever you do, don’t be fussy, you dear, good-na- 
tured old Martha; ‘for of all things fussiness is the 
most detestable in hot weather. As for Mr. Nero, 
he will be off and away across the Jura before 
to-morrow night, I dare say, and he will forget us, 
and we shall forget him, and the thing will be all 
over and done with. I wish he would bring us 
our luncheon. I am yawning from very empti- 
ness.” 

“TI feel rather faint,” admitted Martha, who 
thought it ungenteel to confess absolute hunger. 
“That bread we get for breakfast is all holes. 
Shall you tell youxsister about Mr. Nero ?” 

“That depends. I may, perhaps, if I should 
be hard up for something to say to her.” 

“Don’t you think she would be angry ?” 

“She never is angry. She is all sweetness and 
goodness and belief in other people. Ihave spent 
very little of my life with her, or I should be 


a4 


ever so much better than I am. I should have 
grown up like her, perhaps—or just a little like 
her, for I’m afraid the clay is different—if my 
father would have let me be brought up at home.” 

“ And he wouldn’t ?” asked Martha. 

She had heard her friend’s history very oft- 
en, or as much of it as Daphne cared to tell, but 
she was always interested in the subject, and en- 
couraged her school-fellow’s egotism. Daphne's 
people belonged to a world which Miss Dibb 
could never hope to enter ; though perhaps Dapb- 
ne’s father, Sir Vernon Lawford, had no larger 
income than Mr. Dibb, whose furniture and gener- 
al surroundings were the best and most gorgeous 
that money could buy. 

“No. When I was a little thing I was)sent 
to a lady at Brighton who kept a select school 
for little things, because my father could not 
bear a small child about the house. When I 
grew too tall for my frocks, and was all stock- 
ing and long hair, I was transferred to a very 
superior establishment at Leamington, because 
my father could not be worried by the spectacle 
of an awkward growing girl. When I grew still 
taller, and was almost a young woman, I was 
packed off to Madame Tolmache to be finished ; 
and I am to be finished early next year, I believe, 
and then I am to go home, and my father will 
have to endure me.” 

“ How nice for you to go home for good! And 
your home is very beautiful, is it not ?” asked 
Martha, who had heard it described a hundred 
times. 

“It is a lovely house in Warwickshire, all 
amongst meadows and winding streams—a long 
low white house, don’t you know, with no end of 
verandas and balconies. I have been there very 
little, as you may imagine, but I love the dear old 
place all the same.” 

“T don’t think I should like to live so far in 
the country,” said Martha. “Clapham is so 
much nicer.” 

“ Connais pas,” said Daphne, indifferently. 

The unknown came sauntering back along the 
leafy arcade, but not alone; an individual quite 
as fashionably clad, and of appearance as gentle- 
man-like, walked a pace or two behind him. 

“Well, young ladies, I have succeeded splen- 
didly as a smuggler; but I thought two could 
bring more-than one, so I engaged an ally. Now, 
Dickson, produce the Clicquot.” 

The individual addressed as Dickson took a 
gold-topped pint bottle out of each side pocket. 
He then, from some crafty lurking-place, drew 
forth a crockery-incased pie, some knives and 
forks, and a couple of napkins, while Nero emp- 
tied his own pockets and spread their contents 
on the turf. He had brought some wonderful 
cherries—riper and sweeter-looking than French 
fruit usually is—several small white paper pack- 
ages which suggested confectionery, a tumbler, 
and half a dozen rolls, which he had artfully dis- 
posed in his various pockets. 

“We must have looked rather bulky,” he said ; 
“but I suppose the custodians of the place were 
too sleepy to take any notice of us. The nippers, 
Dickson? Yes! Thoughtful man! You can 
come back in an hour for the bottles and the pi 
dish.’ | 

Dickson bowed respectfully, and retired. 

“Is that your valet ?” asked Daphne. 

“He has the misfortune to fill that thankless 
office.” 

Daphne burst out laughing. 

““ And you travel with your own servant ?” she 
exclaimed. “It is too absurd. Do you know 
that yesterday I took you for a poor strolling art- 
ist, and I felt that it would be an act of charity to 
give you half a guinea for that sketch.” 

“You would not have obtained it from me for 
a thousand half-guineas. No; I do not belong 
to the hard-up section of humanity. Perhaps 
many a penniless scamp is a better and a happier 
man than I; but although poverty is the school 
for heroes, I have never regretted that it was not 
my lot to be a pupil in that particular academy. 
And now, young ladies, fall to, if you please. 
Here is a Périgord pie, which I am assured is 
the best that Strasburg can produce, and here 
are a few pretty tiny kickshaws in the way of 
pastry ; and here, to wash these trifles down, is a 
bottle of the Widow Clicquot’s Champagne.” 

“I don’t know that I ever tasted Champagne 


‘in my life,” said Daphne. 


“How odd!” cried Martha. “What! not at 
juvenile parties ?” 

“T have never been at any juvenile parties.” 

“We have it so often at home,” said Martha, 
with a swelling consciousness of belonging to 
wealthy people. ‘“‘ At picnics, and whenever there 
is company to lunciteon. The grown-ups have it 
every evening at dinner, if they like. Papa takes 
a particular pride in his Champagne.” . 

They grouped themselves upon the grass, hid- 
den from all the outside world by rich summer 
foliage, much more alone than they had been 
yesterday in the heart of the forest. Honest 
Martha Dibb, who had been sorely affronted at 
the free-and-easiness of yésterday’s simple meal, 
offered no objection to the luxurious feast of to- 
day. A man who travelled with his valet, and 
stopped at the best hotel in the place, could not 
be altogether an objectionable person. The whole 
thing was unconventional—slightly incorrect even 
—but there was no longer any fear that they were 
making friends with a vagabond, who might turn 
up in after-life and ask for small loans. 

“He is evidently a gentleman,” thought Mar- 
tha, quite overcome by the gentility of the valet. 
“IT dare say papa and mamma would be glad to 
know him.” 

Her spirits enlivened by the Champagne, Miss 
Dibb became talkative. 

“Do you know Clapham Common?” she ask- 
ed the stranger. 

“T have heard of such a place. I believe I 
have driven past it occasionally on my way to 
Epsom,” he answered, listlessly, with his eyes on 
Daphne, who was seated in a lazy attitude, her 


back supported by the trunk of a lime-tree, her 
head resting against the brown bark, which made 
a sombre background for her yellow hair, her 
arms hanging loose at her sides in perfect rest- 
fulness, her face and attitude alike expressing a 
dreamy softness, as of one for whom the present 
hour is enough, and all time and life beyond it no 
more than a vague dream. She had just touched 
the brim of the Champagne glass with her lips, 
and that wasall. She had pronounced the Péri- 
gord pie the nastiest thing that she had ever 
tasted, and she had lunched luxuriously upon 
pastry and cherries. 

“T live on Clapham Common when I am at 
home,” said Martha. “Papa has bought a large 
house, built in the Greek style, and we have ever 
so many hot-houses. Papa takes particular pride 
in his grapes and pines. Are you fond of pines?” 

“Not particularly,” answered Nefo, stifling a 
yawn. ‘ And where do you live when you are at 
home, my pretty Poppza ?” he asked, smiling at 
Daphne, who had lifted one languid arm to con- 
vey a’ ripe red cherry to lips that were as fresh 
and rosy as the fruit. 

“In Oxford Street,” answered Daphne, coolly. 

Miss Dibb’s eyebrows went up in horrified won- 
der; she gave a little gasp, as who should say, 
“This is too much!” but did not venture a con- 
tradiction. 

“Tn Oxford Street ? Why, that is quite a busi- 
ness thoroughfare. Is your father in trade?” 

“Yes. He keeps an Italian warehouse.” 

Martha became as red as aturkey-cock. This 
was a liberty which she felt she ought to resent 
at once; but, sooth to say, the matter-of-fact Mar- 
tha had a wholesome awe of her friend. Daph- 
ne was very sweet; Daphne and she were sworn 
allies ; but Daphne had a sharp tongue, and could 
let fly little feathery shafts of speech, half play- 
ful, half satiric, that pierced her friend to the 
quick. 

“T hope there is nothing that I need be 
ashamed of in my father’s trade,” she said, 
gravely. 

“‘ Of course not,” faltered the stranger. “ Trade 
is a most honorable employment of capital and 
intelligence. I have the greatest respect for the 
trading classes; but—” 

‘But you seemed surprised when I told you 
my father’s position.” 

“Yes: I confess that I was surprised. You 
don’t look like a tradesman’s daughter, somehow. 


If you had told me that your father was a paint- 


er, or a poet, or an actor even, I should have 
thought it the most natural thing in the world. 
You look as if you were allied to the arts.” 

“Is that a polite way of saying that I don’t 
look quite respectable ?” 

“T am not going to tell you what Imean. You 
would say I was paying you compliments, and I 
believe you have tabooed all compliments. I 
may be ruder than Petruchio—didn’t you tell me 
so in the forest yesterday ?—but any attempt at 
playing Sir Charles Grandison will be resented.” 

“T certainly like you best when you are rude,” 
answered Daphne. 

She was not as animated as she had been yes- 
terday during their homeward walk. The heat 
and the utter stillness of the spot invited silence 


/and repose. She was, perhaps, a little tired by 


the exploration of the chateau. She sat under 
the drooping branches of the lime, whose blos- 
soms sweetened all the air, half in light, half in 
shadow, while Martha, who had eaten a hearty 
luncheon, and consumed nearly a pint of Clicquot, 
plodded on with her crochet-work, and tried to 
keep the unknown in conversation. 

She asked him if he had seen this, and that, 
and the other— operas, theatres, horticultural 
fétes—laboring hard to make him understand 
that her people were in the very best society—as 
if opera boxes and horticultural fétes meant so- 
ciety !—and succeeded only in boring him out- 
rageously. 

He would have been content to sit in dreamy 
silence, watching Daphne eat her cherries. Such 
an occupation seemed best suited to the sultry 
summer silence—the perfumed atmosphere. 

But Martha thought silence must mean dull- 
ness. 

“We are dreadfully quiet to-day,” she said. 
“We must do something to get the steam up. 
Shall we have some riddles? I know lots of 
good ones that I didn’t ask you yesterday.” 

“* Please don’t,” cried Nero; “I am not equal 
to it. I think a single conundrum would crush 
me. Let us sit and dream. 


“** How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh bush on the 
height.’” 


Martha looked round inquiringly. She did not 


see either myrrh bush or height in the landscape: — 


They were in a level bit of the park, shut in by 
trees | 


“Ts that poetry ?” she asked. 

“Well, it’s the nearest approach to it that the 
last half century has produced,” replied the un- 
known, and then he went on quoting: 


*** But propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 
How sweet (while warm airs lull us blowing lowly), 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy. 
To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
is waters from the purple hill!’ 


Poppeea, I wish you and I were queen and king of 
a Lotos island, and could idle away our lives in 
perpetual summer.” 

“We should soon grow tired of it,” answered 
Daphne. “I am like the little boy in the French 
story-book : I like all the seasons. And I dare 
say you skate, hunt, and do all manner of things 
that couldn’t be done in summer.” 

“True, my astute empress. But when one is 
sitting under lime boughs on such a day as this, - 


eternal summer seems your only idea of happi-. 


’ 
ness,” 


He gave himself up to idle musing. Yes: he 
was surprised, disappointed even, at the notion of 
this bright-haired nymph’s parentage. There wag 
no discredit in being a tradesman’s daughter. He 
was very far from feeling a contempt for com. 
merce. There were reasons in his own histo 
why he should have considerable respect for suc. 
cessful trade. But for this girl he had imagined 
a different pedigree. She had a high-bred air— 
even in her reckless unconventionality—which 
accorded ill with his idea of a prosperous trades. 
man’s daughter. There was a poetry in her ev- 
ery look and movement, a wild untutored grace 
which was the strangest of all flowers to have 
blossomed in a parlor behind a London shop. 
Reared in the smoke and grime of Oxford Street ! 
Brought up amidst ever-present considerations of 
pounds, shillings,and pence! The girl and her 
surroundings were so incongruous that the mere 
idea of them worried him. 

“And by-and-by she will marry some bloated - 
butcher or pompous coach-builder, and spend all 
her days among the newly rich,” he thought. 
“She will grow into the fat wife of a fat alder- 
man, and overdress and overeat herself, and live 
a life of prosperous vulgarity.” 

The notion was painful to him, and he was . 
obliged to remind himself that there was very lit- 
tle likelihood of his ever seeing this girl again 
so that the natural commonplaceness of her fate 
could make very little difference to him. 

“ Better to be vulgarly prosperous and live to 
be a great-grandmother than to fulfill the proph- 
ecy written on her hand,” he said to himself. 
“What does it matter? Let us enjoy to-day, 
stretched at ease under our arching vines, and 
let the long line of to-morrows rest in the shad- 
ow that wraps the unknown future. To-morrow I 
shall be on my way to Geneva, panting and sti- 
fling in a padded railway carriage, with oily 
Frenchmen, who will insist upon having the win- 
dows up through the heat and dust of the long 
summer day, and I shall look back with envy to 
this delicious afternoon.” 

They sat under the limes for a couple of hours, 
talking a little now and then in a desultory way ; 
Martha trying her hardest to impress the un- 
known with the grandeurs and splendors of Leb- 


‘anon Lodge, Clapham Common; Daphne saying 


very little, content to sit in the shade and dream. 
Then, having taken their fill of rest and shadow, 
they ventured out into the sun, and went to see 
the famous grapery, and then Martha looked at 
her watch and protested that they must go home | 
to tea. Miss Toby would be expecting them. 

Nero went with them to the gates of the pal- 
ace, and would fain have gone further, but Daph- 
ne begged him to leave them there. 

“You would only frighten our poor governess,” 
she said. “She would think it quite a terrible 
thing for us to have made your acquaintance. 
Please go back to your hotel at once.” . 

“If you command me to do so, I must obey,” 
said Nero, politely. 

He shook hands with them for the first time, 
gravely lifted his hat, and walked across to his” 
hotel. It was on the opposite side of the way, 
a big white house, with a garden in front of it, 
and a fountain playing. The two girls stood in 
the shadow watching him. | 

“He really is very nice,” said Martha. “I 
think mamma would like to have him at one of 
her dinner parties. But he did not tell us any- 
thing about himself, did he ?” | 

Daphne did not hear her. There was hardly 
room in that girlish brain for all the thoughts 
that were crowding into it. 

{TO BE OONTINUVED.] 


AN ELECTION DAY IN ANCIENT 
ROME. 


On the green fields of the Campus Martius at 
Rome might be seen, two thousand years ago, a 
spectacle not unlike that which is soon to be wit- 
nessed in New York. The chief magistrates of 
Rome and Italy were elected by the same ma- 
chinery that is employed in every modern repub- 
lic. There were the ballot and the ballot-box, the 
registration of the voters, the inspectors of elec- 
tion, the rapid counting, the declaration of the re- 
sult, the candidates, the excited people, the strife 
of parties, the disappointed, the triumphant. But 
at Rome the whole voting population of Italy was 
supposed to assemble in one spot beneath the 
Capitoline Hill. Under one auspice alone could 
the election be held, and the immense throng of 
voters who sometimes gathered in a period of un- 
usual interest filled all the open space along the 
Tiber, and covered the roofs and houses of the 
city. It is easy to imagine the striking scene. 
At dawn a trumpet sounded from the wall, call- 
ing the people to their sacred duty. The whole 
male population of the city assembled, and show- 
ed in one brilliant point of view its power and 
prosperity. All ranks and orders were at last 
blended into one common equality before the re- 
quirements of the law. The noble, clad in his 
robe of white and purple, whose palace looked 
down from the Palatine on the busy streets be- 
low, had no more apparent authority at the polls 
than the laborer who came from the distant fields 
of Latium. The knight, enriched by usury and 
fruitful contracts, covered with rings and jewels, 
was mingled in the same class with the honest 
farmer of the Apennines. The mechanic, the trad- 
er, the lawyer, and the priest voted together in the 
same hundred, and were registered on the same 
scroll. 

All these traits of an election we have borrow- 
ed from Rome. The register, ballot-box, candi- 
dates, inspectors, are adopted in every free State. 
Even the names of our officials are Latin. We 
owe much of our political instruction to the intel- 
ligent people who founded the Roman Republic, 
and exhibited to antiquity their imperfect idea 
of human equality before the law. For more than 
five hundred years the Romans met annually to 
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record their votes in the Campus Martius, the 
candidates sought the suffrages of the people, the 
consuls were chosen to rule over the republic. 
The candidates on these occasions were the chief 
objects of interest. Clad in glittering robes of 
white, they came at early dawn to stand before 
their countrymen. Sometimes they seem, as in 
the time of young Scipio, to have been arranged 
in a line together; at others they took some high 
place where they could be seen by all. They 
were suppliants asking the support and favors 
of the community. It was late in their history 
before the Romans ceased to pay respect to the 
majesty of the people, or forgot that singular les- 
son which had been taught them by the lowered 
fasces of Publicola, and which was practiced by 
astute Augustus. 

“a win his office the Roman candidate labored 
with a zeal and anxiety unknown to the modern. 
He was self-nominated, self-supported, self-main- 
tained. No caucus or convention selected him, 
no committee took from his shoulders the labors 
of the campaign, no general levy or party tax 
relieved him of its burdens. He paid his own 
expenses, he did his own canvassing, and months 
and years were sometimes passed in seeking po- 
litical advancement. Cicero spent a year in can- 
vassing for his consulship. He began his candi- 
dacy July, 689, was elected July, 690, and entered 
upon his office January 1, 691. “I shall begin 
my canvass,” he writes to Atticus, “in the Cam- 
pus Martius the 17th of July, at the meeting of 
the tribes,” etc. In his white robe, stately, grace- 
ful, modest, the great orator must have passed 
through the streets of Rome and over the pave- 
ments of the Forum, so recently uncovered, eager- 
ly asking the favors of the people. It was by 
personal solicitation that the candidate made his 
laborious canvass. He seized by the hand every 
one he met, and begged his vote. He flattered, 
he appealed to his own past services. He prom- 
ised new favors. Sometimes he bribed, and the 
immense sums spent at a Roman election of the 
later period surpassed even those of the most 
corrypt of modern constituencies. It is not like- 
ly that Cicero in his year of labor spent money 
in this way, but he was far from nice in his mode 
of conducting his campaign. He begged the aid 
of all his friends; he joined himself to several 
associates, whom he allowed to be dishonest, to 
win their votes ; he was even ready w defend his 
competitor Catiline in a cause in which he knew 
him to be guilty, to soften his opposition. To 
the modern taste the great orator and moralist 
must seem an unscrupulous demagogue and of- 
fice-seeker. To himself he was a model of 
purity compared to the feeble or degraded men 
who were his rivals, to Gallus, Cornificius, or 
Catiline. 

The most remarkable of modern political cam- 
paigns is that of Mr. Gladstone through Scotland, 
and never was the power of a great intellect, join- 
ed to incessant labor, more conspicuous or suc- 
cessful. But it is quite certain that the English 
politician to gain his aim would never have de- 
fended a Catiline or asked favors of the swin- 
dler Satrius. The. labors of a Roman candidate 
grew with the advance of the nation. In the 
early age a Scipio Nasica shook the hard hand of 
the Roman farmer, and envied him; Cato, the 
red-haired fiery reformer, was always sure of the 
votes of the farming class. They flocked into 
the city at every election from Sabini and Etru- 
ria to defend their austere champion. Cato and 
Scipio need not go far from the Forum to meet 
their constituents. .But Cicero, it would appear, 
was forced to travel north as far as the Po to 
carry on his canvass in Cisalpine Gaul. Here 
he must have employed the system of hand- 
shaking, solicitation, caresses, promises, in all its 
prosperous cities. The difference between our 
own method and that of Rome will become clear- 
er if we could fancy a Garfield or a Hancock, 
clothed in a conspicuous dress, passing up and 
down the streets of New York or Cincinnati, 
shaking hands with every one he met, asking his 
vote, often refused with contempt, like Galba ; 
still smiling, still hopeful, prosecuting day after 
day for one or two years this difficult duty; a 
public professus, or office-seeker, the candidate 
for the favors of the people. 

At length the great day arrived—the annual 
election of Rome for more than five centuries, 
that had decided the hopes of so many candidates 
_ from the dawn of freedom to its close, the model 

of all future elections in Europe and America. 
The polling boxes were prepared in the Campus 
Martius; the ballots were arranged to be giver 
to the voters—they were probably small tablets 
of wood; the wooden bridge was erected, over 
which every century passed into a separate in- 
closure; the inspectors were appointed, and the 
registers prepared. In the gray dawn of morn- 
ing the voters poured into the excited city. The 
.farmers from the Abruzzi, the rich land-owners 
of the south, the adopted voters from Gaul, the 
remnants of the ancient tribes who-had once filled 
all the environs of Rome with plenty, the people 
of the Aventine and the Palatine, gathered to the 
annual contest. It was a fair day in June or 
July. The standard waved from the Janiculum. 
No peal of thunder must be heard, nor even an 
ominous cloud be seen, or the whole proceedin 
was unhallowed and lost. The consuls open 
the election with prayer and sacrifice ; the whole 
multitude awaited, awe-stricken, until the ceremo- 
hy closed ; and then, divided into their tribes and 
centuries, they began to move over the bridge. A 


lot decided which century should vote first. One . 


by one the others followed. N othing was heard 
perhaps but the dropping of the wooden ballots 
_ into the chest, and the cry of the herald as he 

announced the vote of every hundred. Far away 
Over the green fields of the Campus Martius— 
fresh with flowers, shaded with groves, watered 
by innumerable rills—stretched the eager multi- 
tude, awaiting the result. Nor is it unlikely that 
When the choice of the chief magistrates of the 
civilized world was made known a shout of tri- 


umph rang over the assembly, the victorious ap- 
plause of the masters of mankind. 

The Forum at last ceased to summon its voters. 
The ballot-box was banished. The citizen be- 
came a slave. The tyrants contemned the mis- 
erable Romans, once the masters of mankind. 
Slavery corrupted, the want of education brutified, 
the fearful education of the gladiatorial games 
reduced to savage barbarism, the voters of the 
Forum. Republicanism lives only in virtue and 
knowledge. Yet singularly enough after eighteen 
centuries the ballot and the ballot-box are once 
more revived at Rome. The Campus Martius, 
covered with its modern city, no longer the love- 
ly plain described by Strabo and Dionysius, once 
more resounds with the tread of the eager throngs 
of voters. The ballot-box has outlived the Capi- 
toline Temple and the portico of Flaminius, and 
with education and virtue Italy may once more 
be free. 

The ballot-box calls out the latent virtue of the 


people. In the great contest which is passing 


over us, our candidates are of less importance 
than the cause they represent, and it is easy to 
diseover in our political contest the two contend- 
ing principles that for nearly five centuries met 
in an annual conflict at Rome. On the one side 
we have a fierce oligarchy, a party that if it had 
the power would banish the ballot-box or corrupt 
it; that rules South Carolina by violence, and in 
Mississippi scoffs at free thought and free speech ; 
that prefers ignorance to knowledge, and lives 
only by its reactionary vigor. And we have the 
great Republican party of free schools, free 
speech, popular equality, and humanitarian 
growth; that relies for its support on the com- 
mon-school system, common-sense, and a general 
good-will, and that has conducted the nation toa 
degree of prosperity such as it has néver known 
before. At Rome the popular party perished for 
want of knowledge; in the New World it conquers 
because it has armed itself with intelligence. 
Eugene LAWRENCE. 


THE HAVANA STEAM-SHIP 
“ NEWPORT.” 


Joun Roacu & Son never sent from their ship- 
yard at Chester a finer specimen of naval archi- 
tecture than the new steam-ship Newport, con- 
structed for the Messrs. Warp, of this city, of 
which we give an illustration on page 605. It 
may be doubted whether, for combined strength 
and elegance, for beauty of interior finish, for com- 
fort and safety, she has an equal afloat. 

The Newport is three hundred and forty-seven 
feet long, thirty-eight feet six inches beam, and 
twenty-six feet hold, having two decks proper and 
a hurricane deck. Her tonnage is rated at 2735 
tons. Every new invention for the safety and 
speed, adding to the comforts of an ocean steam- 
er, has been applied in her construction. All of 
her deck houses are of iron, thoroughly fire-proof, 
ceiled inside with air-spaces between the iron 
houses and the wooden casings, with an iron 
house around the engines extending over five feet 
above the hurricane deck. The hull is built of 
the best plate iron(the largest plate being twelve 
feet by six and a half feet), triple riveted, and the 
angle-irons being unusually heavy. The plating 
is of five-eighths iron, with the exception of the 
garboard and deck strokes, which are of seven- 
eighths iron. She has two iron decks and six 
water-tight transverse bulk-heads. The shaft al- 
ley is inclosed by two longitudinal bulk-heads, 
which prevent the entrance of water into the en- 
gine or boiler rooms in case of accident to the 
after-part of the vessel. 

Her interior decorations are very elegant, and 
in excellent taste. The woods used in the joiner- 
work are Hungarian and American ash, amaranth, 
mahogany, maple, French walnut, white holly, 
ebony inlaid with rare woods, and other hard 
woods of the choicest tints. The general design 
is a combination of Queen ANNE and EASTLAKE 
styles. The upholstering of the vessel is no- 
ticeably rich, from the exquisite table-covers of 
maroon satin brocatelle, embroidered in white 
marguerites, in the saloons, to the pretty lambre- 
quins of combination colors in the state-rooms. 
The curtains in the main saloons are rich ma- 
roon satin brocatelle, and the trimmings are 
sumptuous on curtains, lambrequins, and table- 
covers. 

There are elegant and commodious accommo- 
dations for about eighty first-class passengers. 
The ladies’ saloon, the ladies’ toilet-room, and the 
gentlemen’s smoking-room are superb specimens 
of workmanship. The smoking-room is oval in 
shape, twenty-four feet in length, is lighted from 
a dome skylight, and is furnished with five card- 


‘tables. The captain’s room, immediately abaft 


the pilot-house, the chief engineer’s and other 
officers’ state-rooms, the barber-shop, bath-rooms, 
pantry, and steward’s apartments, are also fur- 
nished in keeping with the rest of the ship, atid 
in excellent taste. There are also the galley, 
butcher-shop, bakery, laundry, surgery, hospital, 
and store-rooms, all of which are fitted up on a 
liberal scale. Electric bells connect every part 
of the vessel with the captain’s, purser’s, and 
steward’s rooms. 

The finish of the main saloon is artistic in the 
highest degree. Each end presents a blaze of 
mirrors. The revolving chairs and settees are 
richly upholstered in purple velvet, which forms 
a pleasing contrast to the rich carpets and silk 
blinds of the side-lights. The skylights and side- 
lights diffuse a modulated light over the whole 
apartment. [Illumination is afforded at night by 
an array of lamps suspended from the ceiling. 
The gangway stairs leading to the promenade 
deck are considered one of the finest pieces of in- 
laid or marquetry work ever attempted. 

An excellent feature in the Newport is the 
roomy space and comfortable accommodation pro- 
vided for steerage passengers. Ventilation, light, 
good berths, plenty of water, and tables supplied 
with a plenty of wholesome food make this part 


of the vessel presént a marked contrast with the 
— ordinarily provided for passengers of this 
class. 

The motive power of the Newport is calculated 
to make her a very fast ship. Compound en- 
gines—high pressure, forty-eight inches; low 
pressure, ninety inches—with a four-foot-and-a- 
half stroke; six boilers, and eighteen furnaces ; 
a propeller seventeen feet in diameter, twenty- 
six feet mean pitch, and intended to carry eighty 
pounds pressure, are considered by the engineer, 
GaRRET VAN IpERSTEIN, of sufficient calibre to 
show a rate of speed that will bring Havana 
and New York within almost three days of each 
other. In addition to her steam motive power 
the Newport is schooner-rigged, and carries fore 
and main sails, topsails, two jibs, main and main- 
topmast stay-sails, and a large flying square sail 
capable of aiding her considerably when the breeze 
is strong. Besides the ordinary steering appara- 
tus, the Newport is fitted with machinery for steer- 
ing by steam, so perfect that she can be handled 
as easily as a cat-boat. Her means of safety in 
case of wreck are of the most approved order, 
comprising an abundance of life-boats and life- 
rafts, which are constantly supplied with provi- 
sions, water, sails, oars, compasses, etc. 

The commander of the Newport, Captain J. B. 
SunpBerG, Commodore of the W arp line of steam- 
ers, is a hale, hearty sailor who has passed forty- 
five of his sixty years on the sea, most of the time 
in the Cuban trade. He is a thorough seaman, a 
first-class navigator, a gentleman of the old sehool, 
and a great favorite with his passengers. He 
has commanded successively the Cuba, the Liber- 
ty, the old Saratoga (which was purchased by the 
Russians as a cruiser), and the new Saratoga, 
which took her place in the line. It-is to be 
hoped that he may long live to enjoy his new 
command. 

The Warp fleet of Cuban steamers now com- 
prises four vessels—the Newport ; the Saratoga, 
Captain T.S. Curtis; the Niagara, Captain J. B. 
Baker; and the Santiago, Captain S. F. Paituirs. 
The latter runs to Santiago de Cuba and Cienfue- 
gos, on the southern coast of the island ; each of 
the others to Havana only. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue increasing number of summer hotels and board- 
ing-houses which are yearly springing up all over our 
country, and their thronged condition, give great im- 
portance and interest to a paper just issued by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health. The attention 
of the authorities having been directed to the sanitary 
arrangements of these resorts, a thorough examination 
has been made of many of these places on the coast 
and in the interior of the State. After investigating 
the condition of no less than one hundred and fifty 
summer places, the startling conclusion has been reach- 
ed “‘ that it is the rarest exception that a summer ho- 
tel is properly drained.” What proves to be a general 
rule in Massachusetts will probably have no fewer ex- 
ceptions in other parts of our country. That there is 
so little resulting sickness, comparatively, is due to 
the season of the year tempting people to live mainly 
out-of-doors. But many seeds of disease are thus ad- 
mitted which are afterward developed. It is time that 
public attention was called to this subject. 


The London Daily News, in a description of the 
Ceaarewitch, the fastest mail-steamer on the Caspian 
Sea, says that its boilers are heated by petroleum ref- 
use instead of coal—a system which effects an enor- 
mous saving of expense and labor, the heating appa- 
ratus being as thoroughly under control as a gas jet, 
and requiring but one man to manipulate it. It is 
proposed to apply the same system of heating to loco- 
motives. 


The preservation of tombstones and monuments is 
a question of much importance. From observations 
made and reported to the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
it was found that the calcareous rocks—marbles and 
limestones—yield quickly, as a rule, to atmospheric 
influences. Slabs of freestone and other unlaminated 
sand rocks were, however, found to be so enduring 
that the sharpness of the cut letters is hardly blunted 
after a century’s exposure. 7 


It is understood that when the Empress Eugénie 
goes to her future home in Switzerland this autumn 
the remains of her husband and son will be removed 
to the oratory attached to the chateau. All the furni- 
ture of her English house not taken with her will be 
distributed among friends, nothing being allowed to 
pass under the hammer of the auctioneer. 


It is estimated that there are about one hundred 
thousand Italians in America, of whom more than fif- 
teen thousand live in New York city. They are the 
lowest of their class in point of ignorance and charac- 
ter, and yet are generally considered to be a peaceable 
and quiet people. 


The merit of being the cleanest city in the United 
States must be given to Boston. The Board of Health 
has control of the removal of mud, dust, garbage, offal, 
and ashes, under a system almost perfect in its detaila. 
Everything is utilized, so there is very little waste, 
and the results are clean streets, a free harbor, and a 
healthy city. 


A rare article of freight was seen at the Pittsburgh 
dépét lately. It was a chubby, round-faced, bright- 
looking boy of eleven years, who had travelled as a 
piece of express matter from some place in Texas, 
He had a paper tag tied to him, just as though he were 
a piece of merchandise, and on the tag was written the 
address of his consignee. He was entered on the way- 
bills and manifests just like any other freight, and as 
he passed from the hand of one express messenger to 
another he was duly receipted for. 


A counterfeit trade dollar was recently detected in 
which the centre was entirely scooped out and filled 
with solder, leaving a thin silver plate on each side, 
and the remarkable fact was that the weight and ring 
of the genuine coin were so successfully imitated that 
only the merest accident discovered the fraud. It is 
believed that this counterfeit was made in China. 


The fourth year of the Boston Society for Wood- 
Carving, established at the Museum of Fine Arts, 


opens this fall. It offers most solid instruction in 


moulding in clay and plaster, and in the several steps 
of carving in wood, and gives admirable opportunity 
for young ladies who have just left school, and who 
are anxious to go on with their education, or for all 
who are glad to insure an artistic occupation for their 
mornings. 


The largest peach orchard in the world is said to be 
in Georgia. It covers two hundred and fifty acres of 
land, and has yielded abont $70,000 worth of peaches. 


A law of Maine provides that every medical student, — 


before he receives his ‘‘M.D.,” shall dissect, another 
law provides that no bodies shall be dissected except 
those of executed criminals, and still ariother Jaw abol- 
ishes capital punishment. So every young physician 
must break one of these complicated laws. 


The oyster trade has opened this season with un- 
usually good prospects. The size and excellence of 
the crop exceed anything known. for many years. 
The improvements made in packing and storing this 
luscious bivalve give the inland towns every advantage 
in obtaining fresh oysters, which once were confined 
to sea-board places. 


Recent news from Siam gives an account of the 
death of the queen and one of her children by drown- 
ing. They were going upa river to join the king at 
his summer palace, when their boat was run down by 
a steam-launch, and nearly every person on board was 
drowned. The king was so overcome by the news 
that he is said to have fainted in the arms of his sec- 
retary. The bodies of the queen and child were re- 
covered, and brought to the city amid great lamenta- 
tion and sorrow. 


An American millionaire lady recent)y gave a break- 
fast to a select number of American friends at her 
Trouville cottage, on the coast of France. The costli- 
ness of the table service and decorations reminds ohe 
of the Arabian Nights. Not only gold, silver, and 
priceless porcelain were used, but amber, coral, and 
precious stones were pressed into the service. Ices 


were served on crystal plates inlaid with uncut gems, 


and wine and liquors sparkled in flasks of amber, or 


were contained in flagons of gold, cloisonné, and — 


enamel. 


A strong interest in Buddhism seems to be indicated 
by the announcement that fifteen thousand copies of 
Edwin Arnold’s * Light of Asia” have been sold in this 
country. 


For many years a valuable collection of portraits 
of distinguished citizens has been kept in the City 
Hall, in the Governor’s Room, rarely accessible :to 
the public. Lately they have been séattered in other 
rooms, and this change has resulted in injury to the 
paintings. Many of them are fine works of art, and 
there are no other copies in existence. It has been 
proposed to remove the entire collection to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, where suitable care can be 
taken for their preservation. . 


The venerable wooden church at Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, where Dr. Lyman Beecher preached from 1810 to 
1826, is still standing, although removed a short dis- 
tance from where it originally stood, in order to make 
room for a building of modern style. It is severely 
simple in its architecture, and is esteemed by the Litch- 
field people as a valuable relic. 


So many spurious St. Bernard dogs are now offered 
for sale that the authorities in charge of the hospital 
on Mount St. Bernard have ordered that hereafter a 
register of al] dogs born there or on Mount Simplon 
shall be kept, with a minute description of the ani- 
mals, and the names of their purchasers. 


The great demand for apartment-honses in New 
York city has led to the erection of a large number of 
them, and yet the call is for more. It is said that a 
capital of more than $2,000,000 has been invested in 
these houses within a period of six years. The “ apart- 
ment-house” differs from what is known as the 
“French flat”: in a flat the rooms can be taken by 
the month; in the apartment-house the engagement is 
only for the entire year. Great care is taken as to the 
good character of persons who wish to occupy these 
houses. 


A bronze statue of Robert Burns, designed for the 
Central Park, has just been completed in Edinburgh. 
It weighs about three tons, and will be brought to this 
country on one of the Anchor Line steamers, that com- 
pany, it is said, having offered to convey it free of ex- 
pense. 


The London Musical World speaks of the advantage. _ 


of the use of gold in the construction of musical in- 
struments. Of the four metals distinguished as ca- 


_pable of being hardened to spring temper, and in that 


state possessing more or less power of vibration—steel, 

brass, nickel, and gold—none equais gold, if combined 

with copper or silver, for ductility and power of vibra- 

tion. An experiment was made in the use of gold 
wire for the strings of the piano, with marked results. 

Not only was the tone considerably increased, but ‘its 

quality was materially improved. It has also been used 

in other instruments with equal success. The extra 

expense can hardly be weighed against the advantages 

gained by its use. ¢ 


The lemon is being cultivated in Florida with such 
good results that it is expected that State will furnish 
lemons in a few years as bountifully as it does oranges 
now. 


A very curious volume, and one possessing much in- 
terest for collectors of American portraits, says the 
Continental Gazette, has recently been placed for sale 
in the hands of M. Viart, the noted bric-a-brac dealer 
of the Rue Chateaudun. It consists of some hundreds 
of silhouette portraits of the celebrities of some forty 
years ago, and the value of the likeaesses is in many in- 
stances enhanced by the autograph of the personage 
represented. Among the portraits are to be found 


those of Henry Clay, John C. Caihoun, Edwin Forrest, - 


Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Emma C. Embury, and Jobn Roas, 
the famous Cherokee chief. The collection, which 
was evidently formed by some artist in silhouettes, 


would be of great value to any one engaged in illus- 


trating a history of New York, as it comprises many 
likenesses of those lawyers, divines, and physicians of 
that city who were prominent personages about the 
year 1840. The book is also enriched by a number of 
newspaper clippings, illustrative of the deeds of the 
originals of tlc portraits, 
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SANFORD R. sy Sarony. 


THE REV. WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D., LL.D,—Puorocraruep sr C. D. Frepricks.—{Sez Pace 599.] 


SANFORD R. GIFFORD. 


| | By the death of Sanrorp R. Girrorp a great 
| master has been lost to the landscape art of 
Anierica, It is true that the range of his art was 
not large. He had not the variety of Caurcu, 
and several other American painters, but in his 
chosen field, in the delineation of those aspects of 
nature with which his mind was in closest sym- 
pathy, he was unapproachable. He loved the 
glow of sunlight suffusing the atmosphere, and 


son. His pictures seemed to palpitate with light. 
No other artist equalled him in the power of ex- 
pressing the atmospheric effects which are char- 
acteristic of his work, The peculiar methods by 
which these effects were ‘produced were best de- 
scribed by himself, shortly before Bis last illness, 
in an interview with a writes for-¢he News York 
** Lands ain »h , was ai ing; 


the impression made upon him by beautiful natural 
he emphasized the word beautiful.’ 


‘ ing the task. When that day came, he entered his 
, Studio soon after sunrise, locked the door, and worked 


habit was to make at once a small pencil sketch of it 
on a piece of paper not larger than an ordinary visiting- 
card. On returning to New York after a summer trip, 
his pockets contained many such souvenirs, which 
subsequently were resketched in oil, on a larger scale, 
the canvas being, say, twelve inches by eight, and the 
time cousumed not more than two hours. When one 
of thege off-gtndies was finisheg, he was about read 
to payao* re from it. The preliminary - 
menting—the processes of selection and rejection—had | 
been accomplished ; be waited only for a favorable day 
on which to in—a day when he was in his best con- 
dition physi , and when he felt just like undertak- 


noon for a frugal luncheon of bread and coffee. If 
any visitor called, there was no answer to his knock- 
ing. Neither friends nor potentates could gain admis- 
sion to Girrorp’s study on that first great day, when 
for ten, eleven, or twelve consecutive hours he was get- 
ting his picture on cauvas. His inspiration was at fe- 
ver heat ; he did not criticise his work ; he simply did 
it as the affatus moved him. No first day was long 
ou ardent painter, and very eften atthe 
end of it so much had been accomplished that even 
an artiat friend stepping into his studio the next morn- 
ing would often express his surprise that GirFrorp in- 
tended to touch the painting again. The rapidity and 
momentum had been 

“On that initial day Girrorp had begun, he said, by 
staining the disagreeable, glaring white of his canvas 


our glorious Indian summer was his favorite sea- | When he saw anything that vividly impressed him, his | until just before sunset, resting ovly a few minutes at 


Sina,” 


> 


- 


— 


THE NEW STEAM-SHIP “NEWPORT,” OF WARD'S HAVANA LINE.—From a Picture sy Antonio Jacopsoy.—[Sek Pace 603. ] 
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| : ttier spectacle in athletic exer- | _ W# have been told that a retail clothing dealer in | — s Product of a speci 
with a solution of tu tine and burnt sienna. | There is no pre Sanaa tettenathd thet be te, or bas been, con- | pecial 
Next, with a piece of white gg cises than the encounter of two well-matched | with Baldwin the Clothier. If euch has been is 
i 


outline of the pro picture. 
his palette, sencentin from the tubes white, cadmium, 
vermilion, madder-lake, raw sienna, burnt sienna, 
caledonia brown, and permanent neers one after the 
other, along the upper rim, and putting just below 
them another row consisting of three or four tints of 
mixed white and cadmium, three or four tints of or- 
ange, and three or four tints of n, while along the 
lower edge were arranged several tints of blue. Since 
the color of the sky was to be the key-note of his pic- 
ture, the first thing that he painted was the horizon— 
the color of the aky at the horizon, this color bein 
the key-note of the color of the air. The business 0 
criticiam, correction, and completion belonged to oth- 
er days than the first day, and Grrrorp always liked to 
keep his picture in his studio as long as possible—the 
Horatian seven years would not have been too long 
for him. Pointing to a canvas on the easel, he ex- 
claimed: *I thought that — was done half a 
dozen times. Certainly it might have been called fin- 
ished six months ago. I was working at it all day yes- 
terday.’ The last act in the ag process was the 
varnishing of the painting with boiled cil 80 many 
times that a veil was left between the canvas and the 
epeesator’s eye, the farther away any object the denser 
beifig the veil. This veil served the purpose of reflect- 
ing and refracting the light, the surface of the canvas 
ceasing to be opaque, and becoming transparent, so 
that the eye looked through it upon and into the scene 
beyond. ‘The really important matter,’ observed Mr. 
Girrorp, ‘is not the natural object itself, but the veil 
or medium through which we see it.’” 


Girrorp’s life was quiet and uneventful. He 
was born in Greenfield, Saratoga County, New 
York, July 10, 1828, and his boyhood and youth 
were passed at Hudson. In 1842 he entered 
Brown University, where he remained until 1844, 
when he came to New York and entered upon 
the study of his profession. He learned per- 
spective and other technical elements of painting 
from the engraver Joun R. Suirn, of this city. 
In 1854 he became a member of the National 
Academy of Design, and the following year went 
abroad for a visit of two years. In 1868 he 
again went abroad, and spent two years sketch- 
ing in Italy, Greece, Syria, and Egypt. Among 
the: most well-known of his works are “Sunrise 
on the. Sea-Shore,” “Shrewsbury River,” “ Twi- 
iight on Hunter Mountain,” “Home in the Wil- 
derness,” “San Giorgio, Venice,” “‘ Fishing-Boats 
of the Adriatic,” “ Pallanza,” “Tivoli,” “ The 
Golden Horn,” “ Brindisi,” and “The Parthe- 
non.” 

GirrorD had been in feeble health for some 
time previous to his death, and shortly before his 
last illness had returned from a visit to Lake Supe- 
rior, whither he had been ordered by his physician. 
The journey proved to be of no benefit to his 
health. An attack of malarial fever confined 
him to his room. This was followed by pneu- 
monia, under the effects of which he quickly 
sank, and on the morning of August 29 he quiet- 
y passed away. He was a genial, lovable man, 


and will be greatly missed by a large circle of | 


friends. 


THE ART OF FENCING, 


Tue glory of having perfected fencing and the 

sword belongs to the French. They discarded 
the edge altogether, and by using the left arm 
only to balance the body, they attained to the max- 
imum of ease and rapidity in the lunge. Their 
weapon was a triangular blade, hollowed between 
the edges, so as to combine the greatest degree 
of strength compatible with lightness. Their re- 
forms were by no means universally accepted 
when Dominic Angelo, the founder of a family of 
‘fencing-masters in England, whose name is still 
well known in the profession of the sword, pub- 
lished his Ecole des Armes by subscription in 
London, about 1770. This splendid folio, full of 
spirited engravings, with a list of subscribers in- 
cluding several of the dignified clergy among its 
nobles and soldiers, gives a high idea of the re- 
spect with which the art was regarded a century 
ago. Angelo, though himself an Italian, has no 
hesitation about putting the masters of Paris at 
the head of the swordsmen of Europe; neverthe- 
less, he is careful to explain how the sword and 
dagger are to be encountered. He also describes 
the German and Spanish guards. The former 
consists in keeping the body well forward, the 
hand straight, with your point aimed at your en- 
emy’s midriff. Whether this position is still used 
in students’ duels with the Schlager we do not 
know, but it was certainly an awkward attitude 
for the small-sword. The Spaniard stood with 
his heels together, his left hand against his chest, 
and his right arm straight, with his sword point 
directed at his opponent’s head—a position one 
degree more clumsy and many degrees more tiring 
than the German. His weapon, too, was the old 
cut-and-thrust rapier. Position and weapon have 
both been given up, and French fencing prevails 
throughout the Peninsula, like French fashions, 
novels, and political methods. 

It is a curious illustration of the state of Ital- 
ian towns in those days that Angelo thinks ‘it ne- 
cessary to instruct his pupils how to bear them. 
selves if attacked there on their travels by bravos 
using a cloak to entangle the sword with, or a 
dark lantern to flash in their faces by night. A 
little attention ‘to the old master’s instructions 
will convince the reader that the man who uses 
these ingenious aids is like the general who di- 
vides his army in the presence of an enemy. As 
a system of attack-and-defense conflict, the art 


‘of fencing has probably made no considerable 


advance since Angelo’s time. It looks more to 
rapidity, perhaps, and less to elegance; but that 
is owing to the one improvement which it has 
received as an exercise. There was no mask in 
Angeio’s day, that protection for the face not 


. having been invented till about the beginning of 


the century. The o]d masters are very careful 
in impressing on their pupils the necessity of be- 
ing on their guard against having an eye poked 


_ out while practicing with the foil. The fear of 


undergoing this loss, or of being the involuntary 
cause of inflicting it on a friend, must have made 
fencing in the last century a much quieter pro- 
cess than it is now—much more an affair of quick 
and delicate wrist-work, and less a matter of rap- 


id lunging. 


To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. 


fencers. It has, moreover, this attraction—that 
it is a sport in which mere physical strength gives 
less advantage than in any other; it is a matter 
of rapidity and science. When the Encyclopedia 
lays it down that fencing is a “ peculiar applica- 
tion of the principle of the lever,”’ the statement 
has a slight air of pedantry, but it was undoubt- 
edly by a strictly scientific process of reasoning 
that the inventors of fencing created the system 
of parries by which a girl might turn the thrust 
of a Guardsman if she were only quick enough. 
Since the mask was‘invented, and the face pros 
tected from risk, a long series of French masters 
have devoted themselves to pressing the pace; 
but even so, the increased rapidity is secured by 
improved method, and the result is an exercise 
requiring a combination of dexterity of wrist, ac- 
curacy of eye, and command over the body which 
ought to keep the small-sword in honor long after 
cold steel has become as obsolete on the field of 
battle as chain-mail, and the duel has been sent 
by the common-sense of the world to keep com- 
pany with the judicial combat in the limbo of 
abandoned and half-forgotten things. 


Some unprincipled dealers, for a few cents 
more profit, have been guilty of offering worth- 
less substitutes for the original and genuine Sul- 
phur Soap—GLEnn’s by name. The public should 
guard against this deception, and always ask for 
“Gienn’s SutpHur Soap,” by its full name, and 
take no other, Evidence from a highly respect- 


able source: 
Dergort, Mron., August 6, 1879. 
C. N. Crittenton, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—I have travelled for three years for Messrs. 
Sorisner’s Sons, Publishers, New York; I 
have used **Gienn’s Sulphur Soap” exclusively for 
about four years; also have recommended it to very 
many persons, and all say, as well as myself, that it 
deserves its reputation as the best Soap for all Skin 
Cleansing and Toilet purposes. Unprincipled Drug- 
Store keepers have endeavored to substitute other 
kinds of Sulphur Soap for Glenn’s—but, having my- 
self tried other kinds, I find none are so beneficial as 
the Genuine Sc._puvur Soar stam ** GLenn’s,” which 
always bears the name of *‘ C, N, Cairrenton, Propri- 
etor,” on the packet. 

Yourstruly, C.T. Z. Duganp. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute.—[Com.] 


HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confiné me to my bed; have been for years under 
‘the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 


_vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 


bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it giveéS me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, Tuomas Bisuop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
New York. 


** Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
— aints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[Com.] 


Poputak sentiment fully confirms the remedi- 
al virtues claimed for Marshall’s Prepared Cubeb 
Cigarettes in cases of Hay-Fever, Catarrh, Asth- 
ma, Throat Diseases, &c. Containing no tobac- 
co, and being innocent in every respect, they are 
adapted for use by the most delicate lady or child. 
—[ Com. ] 


“NO WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” 
writes a lady in Michigan, who is using the Compound- 
Oxygen Treatment, “can express the gratitude I feel 
for the benefit I have received and the hope I have of 
ene tolerable health again. It will be ten yea 
anuary, 1880, since I was taken sick, and the menta 
agony alone has been indescribable. I have two little 
irls who have never seen me walk, * * * I think I shall 
able to walk alone after a time. I have been so 
hungry this summer that I have scarcely been able to 
wait for meals, * * * Every one remarks upon the im- 
provement in my complexion, and I am putting on 
flesh rapidly. My bowels, which have been constipated 
all my life, and terribly so since my sickness, are now 
better than I have ever known them to be.” Our Trea- 
tise on Compound Oxygen, its nature and action, and 
full information for use, sent free. Drs. Starkey & 
PaLEn, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila, Pa—[{Com.] 


Mr. Harrison PHoests, proprietor of the Hy- 
geia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va., writes to the 
H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company, 87 Maiden 
Lane, New York: “I desire to express my entire 
satisfaction with your paints, which I have been 
using a number of years. I now have thirteen 
acres of wood-work covered with your paints; and 
as they have successfully withstood the usual ef- 
fects of salt air, and are in every way satisfactory, 
I shall continue using them.”—[ Com.] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Savres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[ Com. } 


Bitters are the best remedy for remov- 
ing indigestion and all diseases originating from the di- 
gestive organs. ware of counterfeits. Ask your 
for the article, manufactured by 

r. J. G. B. 


Steeert & Sons. J.W. Han 
| 51 Broadway, N. ¥.—{Com.,] 


| 


the case, or is, Baldwin the Clothier has no knowl- 
edge of the connection.—[{Com.] 


Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate makes a delightful 
_ nd drink with, water and sugar only.— 
(Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
Can be eaten by without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Roya. Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


I have worn the Flexible 
Hip Corset three months and 
en. every bone is still perfect. 


| 


I have worn this Corset 
and wey bone 
ips is bro 


three da 


\ 


DR. WARNER’S 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Is warranted not-to break over the hips. It gives 
an elegant +a and fits with perfect ease. Price 
3 mail, with Plain Bust, $1 25; with Tampico Bust 
(Perfection Corset), $1 75. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Fully Discussed, 


July Ist to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 


Postage Prepaid. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


BITTERS,°? THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 


ware of counterfeits and imita- 
For sale by druggists, 


as a cordiai. 
tions similafly put up. 
rs, liquor merchants, and L. FUNKE, Jr., 

le Agent, 78 John St., N. Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


THEI Standard and Superior. 

ESTERBROOE 
PENS Steel Pen Co., 

* 26 John Street, New York. 

ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa. 

Opens September 8th. 
Classics, and English. 
O. HYATT, President. 


Civil Engineering, Chemistr 
Degrees Col. THE 


| ZO postpaid. L REED & CO. 


| r 8 and 
CHOC OL AT and, when 
of cof. 
olate. Each packet ise 
ESSENGE 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 
Republican or Democrat? 
A Retrospect, with its Lesson for the Citizen 


ts over - richnes 
belled Jamxs Epps & Co., 
FOR THE 
of 1880. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


Life of James A. Garfield, 


Republican Candidate for President of the 
United States. By Epmunp Kirke. Illustra. 
ted. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. . 


Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Amer- 
icans, 


Politics for Young Americans. By Cuarzzs 
Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cents, 


Fish’s Parliamentary Law. 


American Manual of Parliamentary Law; or, 
The Common Law of Deliberative Assemblies. 
Systematically Arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorcr’ 
T. Fis. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather 
Tucks, $1 00. | 


Eaton’s Civil Service in Great 
Britain. 
Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eatoy. 
With an Introduction by 
Curtis. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


| Richardson's National Banks. 


The National Banks. By H. W. Ricuarpsoy. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Newcomb’s A BC of Finance, 


The ABC of Finance; or, the Money and 
Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to Com- 
mon People, in Short and Easy Lessons. By 
Suwon Newcoms, LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. | 


Atkinson’s Labor and Capital. 


Labor and Capital Allies—Not Enemies. By 
Epwarp ATKINSON. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. | 


Stickney’s A True Republic. 


A True Republic. By ALBERT STICKNEY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


i> Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


iBB’S 

on Original 

BALTIMORE 

FIRE-PLACE HEA 

To warm upper and lower rooms. 

The handsomest, most economical 
Coal Stoves in the world. 
B.C. BIBB & SON 

Foundry Office and Salesrooms, 
39 and 41 Light Street, 

Bal 


ARBLEIZED SiaTE MaNTELS 
Of Send for Circulars. 


PETUAL WICK 
No Trimming. No Smell. 
Brilliant Light. its any Lamp. 
Send 25 cents for 8 les. Agents an ° 
PERPETUAL WICK CO., Chicago. 


Colors hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving 
it soft and glossy. Applied in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 


First Prize Medal, 
Manufacturer 

C. WEIS { sicerschaum Goods. 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


ular to 899 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Be 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
288 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


“BARLOW 
INDIGO BLUE. 


$100 PER MONTH Sens? wanted in 


every State to collect small pictures to Copy 
and enlarge to a beautiful Oil-Painting. The biggest 
thing out. PHOTO COPYING CO. Address York 

CHIDESTER & Cco., 139 Sth St., New bd 
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“IE YOU ARE ABOUT TO SUBSCRIBE 


TO ANY OF 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


READ THIS NOTICE. 


By sending your subscription through our agency, 
at the regular price, you will be entitled to have 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


Sent to any address you may name, for one year, 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Gentlemen subscribing to the Macazine or 
can in this way secure a useful present to their wives 
or daughters without any cost whatever. - 

The FASHION QUARTERLY is recog- 
~ nized by the press throughout the country as THE 
AUTHORITY on 


Fashions, Styles, and Prices. 


The Fall Number, now ready, is full from end to 
end of valuable information adapted to the season. 


Address 


 EHRICH BROS., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


4p Constitution Water 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, IN ELAMMATION OF 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggista. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............- 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s MAGAZINE..... 
WEEKLY....... 
Hagper’s BaZaB......... 


HaRPER’s MAGAZINE..... 


MaGAzINE..... 
One Year ........... 00 


Harper's Wer 
One Year........... 7 06 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Young People with the first Number four November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magaztne with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Ma@azinz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 60 volumes of the MaGazink, 23 volumes 
ofthe Wexxxy,and 12 volumes of the Bazak LOW ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
Tales: in the WeExty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
tide Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazak, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Propce, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter, 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


one Year.........-$10 00 


Franklin § Square, New York, 


GREAT WESTERN 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
__Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c.¢ d. for examination 


FROM THE FARM 


p R ES] D TO THE 
This is the IDENTIAL CH a R 
y complete and authentic 
Garfield. It contains steel portraits of 
con ; _ Arthur, and is endorsed by their most in- 
ends. Beware of **catchpenny ” imitations, 
full dese ‘Wanted. Send for circulars containing a 
‘Ada ription of the work and extra terms to Agents. 
ress National Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RYAN’S Tasteless Vermif 
e—the Peerless 
Worm Remedy and mother’s favorite—25 cents, 


‘ 


wes 


- ‘WINFIELD SINBAD AND THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 
- “When I was a little advanced into the island I saw an old man who appeared very weak 


and feeble, and I first took him for one who had been shipwrecked. He made a sign for me 


to take him upon my back and carry him over the brook, signifying that it was to gather fruit. 
The old man, who appeared to me very decrepit, clasped his legs nimbly about my neck, and 


held my throat so tight that I thought he would have strangled me.”—Arabian Nights. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See . ** Medical 

Press,” Lancet,” British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


**Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” . 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be of all 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
tg eae only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England. 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 


E 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


Cc . O. D. to 

Write for Catalogue to STAND 

TI H PITTSBURGH. PA- 

pene Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Young 
Men and Boys thoroughly prepared for the best Col- 


leges and for Business. Rev. A.G.CHambers, Principal. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For ** Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Wutu14m M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 
trations and Maps. 


*** Our readers, therefore, will not wonder that we 
give the book our unqualified commendation. It 
ought to be, and ultimately will be, in the hands of 
every student of the sacred Scriptures.—Christian at 
Work, N. Y. 

We can heartily assure all that there is nothing of 
a catchpenny nature about this volume. Its literary 
character is solidly meritorious; its Christian spirit 
reverent and admirable; its Biblical learning superior 
and fresh; its artistic merit great; and, whether to 
the intelligent household or the erudite scholar, it 
will be richly worth all it costs.—Congregationalist, 
Boston. ° : 

It is worth more as a means to real knowledge to 
Sunday-school scholars and teachers, than twice what 
i: costs expended in the ordinary additions to Sunday- 
school libraries. Every Christian family ought to have 
it beside the family Bible as the best key to its proper 
understanding furnished by modern Christian schol- 
arship.—Baptist Weekly, N. Y. 

fone than twenty years ago-he prepared a similar 
work. * ** The present volume is not a reproduction 
of that, but a new composition, with new material, 
new and superior illustrations, and various improve- 
ments resulting from the author’s more extended re- 
searches.—N. Y. Times. 


Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


, dress Dr. Chase’s 


THE BOOK FOR THE TIMES! 


Poliics for Young Americans. 


CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


1l2mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 


This book of Mr. Nordhoff might be learned 
by heart. * * * It is a complete system of po- 
litical science, economical and other, as applied 
to our American system.—J. Y. Herald. 

Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent 
work in the preparation of this book, which wise 
men of all parties will be glad to see their young 
people studying closely and understandingly.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer 
guide for a young man getting ready to “cast 
his first ballot.” —Nation, N. Y. 

Short and very clear. * * * A treatise of po- 


| litical ethics and of political economy, and an 


excellent one.—W. Y. World. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


rent power to strength 
without the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, OCULISTS, 0 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. 


THE BONANZA,FOR BOOK-AGENTS 
HANCOCK : GARFIELD 


the first written by his life-long friend, Hon. J. W. 
an author of nati ame, and an ardent 

admirer of “superb soldier”; the written b 

his comrade-in-arms and persona 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasez’s 2000 Reoire 


Book. Sellsat Sight. You double your money. Ad- 
Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


A MONTH. Agents wanted. 75 best 
selling articles in the world. One sam- 
ple free. J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


| 


-OR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. Four Centuries 
of English Letters. Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers from the 
Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. 
Edited and Arranged by W. Baptiste Sovones. 
12my, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROWNING'S MODERN FRANCE. 
France, 1814-1879. By Oscar BRrownina. 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Modern 
22mo, 


Ill. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Surupon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

lV. 

THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. 
Works. By Anprew James 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


His Life and 
16mo, 


REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of i880, 32imo, Pa- 
per, 15 ceuts; Cloth, 30 cents, é 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popniar Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Ben- 
JaMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 12m0, Cloth, $2 00. 

VIL. 

LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By Ep- 
mUND Kirke. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Vill. 

MY COLLEGE DAYS. By Roserr Tomes. 16mo, 

Cloth, $1 00. - 


SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writiugs and Correspondence. 
By AnpReEw James Symineton. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H.W. Ricuarpson, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XI. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuarirs 

Avams, D.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XII. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Nuvice. By Grorar T, 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather Tucks, $1 00, 

| 
THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 


» 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter-" 


ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
Appendix. By Henry Marryn Dexter, 
ge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
a of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev: 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, An- 
thor of ‘‘Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


xV..- 

OR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell. With Two Portraits. S8vo, Cloth, $3 v0, 
XVI. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Gisson,. With Notes, by Dean Mitman, M, Gurzor, 
and Dr. WitiiamM Smitu. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., Svo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 

” New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) — 


Life and Work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Annex Ayres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XVIIL 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 


Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P, 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Troumsutt, Editor of the ‘*Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


UBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cast bi by the Sea ; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir W. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuarces Dickens.. 10 cts. 

White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By Witniam 
Buiack. Illustrated by W. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also, a Cheap Edition, without Lliustrations, 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

Pride and Prejudice. By JaNE Austen. 15 cents. 

Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G. Hamitron. cts, 

George Bailey. By Oxtver O_puoy. $1 00. 


Cross Purposes. By Finptay. 10 cents 


Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuartes 
OBDHOFF. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Kinester. 15 cents. 
David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents: 


Mary Anerley. By.R. D. BLackmore. $1 00. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moreswoxrtu. 15 cents. 
The Duke’s Children. By ANntuony Troiiore. 20 ctr. 
Poet and Peer. By Hamiurox Aipé. 15 cents. 

The Pennant Family. By Ane Beate. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Mancanrt 25 cents. 


Reata: What’sin a Name. By E. D.Gerarp. 15 cts. 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Biackmorg. «15 cents, 


Harper & Brorurss will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. 
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spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
| | two tosix miles. Spectacies of the greatest transpa- 
| = 4 
— coin money. HUBBARD Bxos., 923 Chestnut St., Phila, = 
| 
& Afhber. Thelightest, dsomest, & strongest 
known. Sold by Optictans and Jewellers, Made m : 
530) 
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